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ABSTRACT 


COOPERATIVE MINISTRY: FROM DECLINING 
MULTI-CHURCH CONGREGATIONS 
TO MISSIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 


by 
Susan N. Arnold 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


Michael A. Beck, DMin 


This project’s context is several United Methodist congregations in the Three Rivers 
District of the Holston Conference. Declining congregations arranged in MCC are 
inwardly focused and require a reorientation to core missional purpose and opportunities 
within connectional systems. Creating and implementing a process that cognitively 
reframes their strategic missional partnership would empower them to live into a 


cooperative connectional ministry model. This project will be conducted over six 


modules. Data collection tools will utilize pre/post-project questionnaires, individual 
interviews, and group discussions. Congregational members participating in this process 


will be equipped to function as a missional partnership. 
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“Real isn’t how you are made,” said the Skin Horse, “You become. It takes a long time. 
That's why it doesn't happen often to people who break easily, or have sharp edges, or 
who have to be carefully kept. Generally, by the time you are Real, most of your hair has 
been loved off, and your eyes drop out and you get loose in the joints and very shabby. 
But these things don't matter at all, because once you are Real you can't be ugly, except to 
people who don't understand.” 


-Margery Williams Bianco, The Velveteen Rabbit 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Three Rivers District (TRD) of the Holston Conference (HC), many MCC 
(MCC) are created as a result of reduced worship attendance, decreasing resources, and 
dwindling financial assets. This decline results in congregations being unable to support a 
pastor’s salary, and a multi-church charge (MCC) is created. Several false narratives limit 
the capacity for MCCs to effectively become cooperative ministry partnerships. These 
false narratives lead to churches in the MCC operating out of a sense of failure, scarcity, 
fear, and a competitive mindset. Consequently, the congregations in these MCCs further 
plateau or decline. This reflects Alan Hirsch’s understanding that “churches often equip 
believers to embrace the materialism, consumerism, greed, and power of the present 
age.”! The lack of equipping these MCCs to become CMP is a problem to address. 
Regional proximity is the most common factor in creating the CMPs. This leaves these 
congregations with a frail or even toxic witness of the Gospel within their shared 
community. In addition, MCCs often operate in a cloak of mistrust, competition for 
pastoral attention, care, support, and fear of being closed or merged with another 
congregation. What if a process enabled an MCC to begin with a better cooperative 
ministry mindset, prayer, strong sense of call, build an environment of trust, and an 


outwardly focused missional purpose? Instead of being an invisible diminishing witness 


' Michael Frost & Alan Hirsch, The Faith of Leap: Embracing a Theology of Risk, Adventure, and 
Courage, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2011), 123. 


of Christ these CMPs would create a cooperative plan to reach the unnoticed in their 
community. What if there is an answer to a better way to form and empower MCCs in 
ministry together? Creating such a process will “bring forth a pioneering missional spirit, 
a capacity for genuine ecclesial innovation, and engender daring discipleship, and leaders 
will need the capacity to take a courageous stand when and where necessary,”” as 
described by Alan Hirsch. The place of creating an MCC formation process is an 
example of a bold and courageous stand as described by Alan Hirsch. This process would 
specifically help am MCC become a generative functional CMP. 

National-based Lifeway Research reported in 2019, “about 3,000 new Protestant 
churches were planted, and 4,500 Protestant churches closed nationwide.” Concerns 
arise at the fact that churches are dwindling faster than being revitalized or planted. Many 
denominations are forming processes to renew and revitalize congregations. The TRD of 
the HC often uses the formation of MCC as a way to rescue and restore dwindling 
congregations. The need to form MCC increases annually within the TRD of the HC. 
Covid-19 era and disaffiliations have hastened this need, and even more MCCs will form 
in the future. 

HC and TRD need a process in place to help congregations revitalize through 
CMPs. However, this lack of process creates an opportunity to design a project that helps 
transform MCCs into CMPs. This project will create a strategy to help answer these 
questions regarding MCCs in the TRD of the HC. The aforesaid process enables MCC to 


become CMP built on best practices in cooperative, missional, and fresh-expressions of 


? Frost and Hirsch, The Faith of Leap: Embracing a Theology of Risk, Adventure, and Courage, 
96. 

3 “Protestant Church Closures Outpace Openings in U.S.,” Lifeway Research, 
https://lifewayresearch.com/202 1/05/25/protestant-church-closures-outpace-openings-in-u-s/. 


ministry. The unseen in the CMP’s context will experience the love of Christ through 
their ministries. This process will help the CMP become a transformative Christian 
community within their neighborhood that seeks God’s direction, knows its gifts, loves 
its neighbors, missionally focused, and shares Jesus. A healthier witness of the love of 
God within their congregations and respective community is a fruit of this project. The 
purpose of an intentional approach is to create better first days for these MCCs and 
revitalization for their individual congregations. A newly created CMP process will help 
expedite trust, relationship building, communicating, shared mission, empowering 
communities of faith, and giving direction to outwardly focused ministry. The goal of the 
new CMP process would be to reframe congregations’ understanding of effectively 
working as a cooperative ministry team. Hirsch explains the urgency of this need, “the 
church finds itself in a post-Christendom era, and it had better do some serious reflection 
or face increasing decline and eventual irrelevance.””* 

Biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary research uncover 
foundational CMP characteristics. Together these research foundations play a critical role 
in creating a process for CMPs. My MCC ministry experience and context will 
demonstrate the need to create an effective CMP process. Mk 2:1-12 will guide the 
biblical exploration of the purpose and definition of CMP. Then, the CMPs of the URR 
will share the significance of contextually formed CMPs. Next, The collaborative nature 
of The Trinity will demonstrate a theological viewpoint of CMPs and investigate 
perichoresis, unity, missional focus, and maintaining identity. The Mycorrhizal Network 


(MRN) under the forest floor will provide a glimpse of the usefulness of interdependency 


4 Frost and Hirsch. Leap of Faith, p. 174. 


in the forest ecosystem. Finally, a project built upon this research will be constructed, 


implemented, and examined. 


Conclusion 

Whether one approaches cooperative ministry from biblical, theological, 
historical, or interdisciplinary aspects, they all support missional partnerships.> The 
overall focus of this research thesis is to create a process for MCCs to be formed into 
CMPs. Each of these writings has a specific aspect that contributes to the research 
project’s validity and need. Each foundational paper contains characteristics that create 
the bedrock needed to create healthy CMPs. The project’s hypothesis states creating and 
implementing an adaptive process will enable an MCC to become a flourishing CMP. 
They will still be independent congregations linked together by pastor and financial 
resources. In CMP ministry, the context will experience a comprehensive missional 
impact and influence that closely reflects the Kingdom of God. Participating 
congregations will participate anew in God’s mission through incarnational being where 
God has planted them. This process will help them overcome their inward focus, scarcity 
mindset, competitive interactions, poor communication, and fears that often keep MCCs 
stagnate. They will experience innovative ways of being Christian disciples together. 
Beyond the training process, the goal is for these congregations to create a cooperative 
community-wide Fresh Expressions of ministry project with six months of their 
formation. This will take additional time beyond the project and will be offered as a 


coaching module. 


> Sharon Kaye George, Called as Partners in Christ’s Service: The Practice of God’s Mission, 
(Louisville, KY: Geneva Press, 2004), ix. 


The project consists of six modules. Each session’s structure consists of prayer, 
worship, team building activity, learning, reflection questions, homework, and group 
discussion. Participants will receive journal reflection notebooks. This project will begin 
with an introductory session consisting of relationship building, completing informed 
consent forms, and time of worship and prayer. Session two will use scripture to reframe 
the definition and purpose of CMPs. Forming a CMP from contextual intelligence and 
congregational resources will be the focus of the next session. A Trinitarian module for 
CMPs will be discovered in session four. Session five will explore the benefits and 
interdependence as reflected in MRN. Finally, participants will create a CMP ministry 


action plan to demonstrate the project’s learning outcomes. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

Synergy is an underutilized is derived from the Greek word “sunergos,” which 
means “cooperative work efforts.” Synergy occurs when everything works together, and 
the outcome of this collaboration is more significant than working independently. 
Synergy is the state of cooperation that accomplishes more than one can independently. 
Nature is rife with examples of synergy. Giant Sequoia trees grow together in groups and 
share a cooperative network of interconnected roots. This synergy allows them to stand 
firmly together when strong winds blow. 

One can also find synergy in ordinary spaces of life. It is found among people, 
congregations, and ministry teams. This section will unpack one such ordinary space of 
synergy, first by connecting my spiritual gifts, journey, and skills with the contextual 
needs of The Three Rivers District of the United Methodist Church. Next, it aims to 
present the statistical support for the contextual problem. Finally, it will conclude with a 
summary describing a fledgling project theme, statement, and hypothesis. Specifically, 
this project focuses on a dominate MCC. The intersection of my spiritual journey, the 
contextual needs of The Three Rivers District of the United Methodist Church, and the 
proposed solution contain a sacred synergy. This place of synergy brought me to explore 


the continuous missional and connectional decline within multi-congregation 
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configurations. This project proposes creating an educational experience to equip leaders 
to understand CMP 

My experience with prayer is where I experience the most synergy. In this season 
of life, the prayer “God breakthrough so I can boldly move forward and fulfill your 
intentions”! brings the most synergy. This prayer is the birthing space for my Doctor of 
Ministry project. The project suggests the need for a training process during the creation 
or revitalization of MCC. 

Annually, an increase in MCC formation is seen in the statistics of the HC of the 
UMC. For every new MCC formed, others remain stagnate, decline, or close. The 
conference journal validates most MCC’s point of connection as pastoral leadership and 
salary. These MCCs lack outward missional focus and shared missional connection. 
However, there are few MCC functioning as CMP in the HC. 

Therefore, this project equips MCC leadership within the HC to form a 
functioning CMP. By explaining the biblical purpose of CMP, the historical impact of 
CMP in the URR, the theological Trinitarian model for CMP, and the impact of 
interdependence in ecological partnerships will facilitate the transformation of MCC to 
CMP. As MCC transform into CMPs, the type of collaborative missional partnerships 
created will bring positive change to the individuals, congregations, and communities. As 


a result, MCC have the opportunity to become thriving missional ministry partners. 


' Sue N. Kibbey, Flood Gates: Holy Momentum for a Fearless Church, (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2016), 33. 


Context 

Historic Methodism 

Ignoring or responding to changing contextual realities can impact the future of 
institutions. The United Methodist Church is a child of this truth. The United Methodist 
Church began in Dallas, Texas, on April 23, 1968. The Evangelical United Brethren 
Bishop, Reuben H. Mueller, and The Methodist Church Bishop, Lloyd C .Wicke joined 
hands there and unified their congregations as The United Methodist Church. In its 
prime, the UMC consisted of approximately eleven million members, making it one of 
the largest worldwide Protestant denominations. Members hailed from Africa, Europe, 
Asia, and the United States. However, this new denomination lost members faster than 
the two denominations did separately.”? “The membership in Africa and Asia is steadily 
growing, and Central Conference membership is still trending upward while that of 
United States is in continuous decline. Kevin Dunn, the United Methodist Director of 
General Council on Finance and Administration, shared with his committee at the 
November 2019 board meeting that the U.S. Jurisdiction total membership is 
experiencing an annual average decline of 2.0%.* Average worship attendance declined 
3.6% from 2017 to 2018.4 Even with this continued decline the United States jurisdiction 


is still the country’s third largest denomination. With the implications of the increase in 


? Weems, xVii. 


3 Heather Hahn, “U.S. Dips Below Majority of Membership,” United Methodist News Service, 
November 25, 2019, https://www.uMRNews.org/en/news/us-dips-below-majority-of-membership. 


4 Hahn, November 25, 2019, https://www.uMRNews.org/en/news/us-dips-below-majority-of- 
membership. 


people without religious affiliations, aging congregations,’ denominational crises, the 
COVID-19 pandemic, and a quickly changing world. These declines are continuing in the 
U.S. conferences, districts, and congregations. While many of these factors are entirely 
outside any denomination or church’s control, one author provides another potential 
reason. Dr. Michael Beck makes a convincing case that these declines are continuing 


because “a once thriving United Methodist institution failed to understand the voids 


6 


between local communities and congregations.” 


Total Membership 


Jurisdictional and Central Conference Membership Trending 


Figure 1. Image from PowerPoint Presentation of the General Council on Finance and Administration’s November 15th 
2018 meeting in Nashville, Tennessee. U.S. 


The Holston Conference of The United Methodist Church 
The organizing Bishop, Rev. Robert Richford Roberts, established the Holston 
Conference (HC) of The United Methodist Church in 1824. The conference’s namesake is 


the three forks of the Holston River. Currently, 853 small, medium, and large 


5 Jeffrey M. Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Falls Below the Majority for the First Time,” 
Gallup Poll, March 29, 2021. https://news.gallup.com/poll/341963/church-membership-falls-below- 
majority-first-time.aspx. 


® Michael Beck and Leonard Sweet, “Contextual Intelligence: One Intelligence to Serve Them 
All” (DMin diss., George Fox University, 2019), 13, 
https://digitalcommons.georgefox.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1358&context=dmin. 


10 
membership congregations comprise this United Methodist (UM) Conference. In 2018 


the strategy team helped this conference reduce the number of districts from twelve to 
nine as a redistricting initiative. The initiative responded to declines in financial resources 
and overall congregational membership. There are thirty-three East Tennessee counties, 
seventeen Southwest Virginia counties, a county and parts of two others in Northwest 
Georgia that make up these nine districts.’ The total members of this conference as of 
June 2020 is 157,999 people worshipping in “metropolitan areas, cities, towns, 


communities, and rural areas in three different states.’ 
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Figure 2. Map of Holston Conference of the United Methodist Church.° 


HC is experiencing a similar decline to that of other U.S. jurisdictions of The UMC. 
Steady declines can be witnessed across the past ten years of membership and worship 
attendance reports in the HC. In 2011 total membership was 165,489. In 2020, the total 
membership had decreased to 154,158. The membership decline over ten years in this 


conference is at 6.85%. Worship attendance in HC during 2011 was 68,688, and in 2020 


T Roy Howard, “Holston Conference. Tennessee Encyclopedia,” 
https://tennesseeencyclopedia net/entries/holston-conference/. 


8 HC, “Taking Steps Forward Faithfully and Safely,” 
https://www holston.org/files/communications/covid-19/faithfully+and+safely+2nd+edition.pdf. 


° “About Us,” https://www.holston.org/about-us. 
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it was 36,220, which was a 47.29% decline. In addition, the gap between worship 


attendance and membership has widened over the past ten years. That increase denotes 
the sharp decline of people joining the membership roll even though they may actively 
participate in the church’s worship life. 

These facts bring one to the stark realization that there has not been an increase in 
membership or worship attendance in the HC in over ten years. This long trajectory of 


decline coincides with the entire U.S. Methodist jurisdiction’s declining data. 


© MEMBERSHIP/ATTENDANCE MEMBERSHIPATTENDANCE @@i Membership 


CONFERENCE LEVEL 
HOLSTON CONFERENCE [Attendance 


Members 


2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 2020 


Figure 3. HC Membership & Attendance Decline 201 1-2020!° 


The Three Rivers District of the Holston Conference 

The Three Rivers District (TRD) is one of 9 districts in the HC of the United 
Methodist Church (UMC), consisting of 78 congregations in the upper East Tennessee 
region. They consist of preaching stations, small membership congregations, medium 


membership congregations, and large membership congregations. In 2018, when the 


10 “UM Data Home,” http:/Avww.umdata.org/. Data on this site only included 2011-2020. 
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Three Rivers District was created, and there were 81 total charges. Now there are 
seventy-five. Eighteen of these charges consist of two church pairings, and twenty-five 
have more than two congregations paired together. Six is the largest number of 
congregations in this district’s MCC. There are three charges containing six communities 
of faith. There are currently eighteen single-point charges. At the formation of the Three 
Rivers District, there were 34 single-point charges, ten charges with two congregations, 
and five charges with three for a total of 81 congregations. This district currently consists 
of 25 single-point congregations, twelve charges with 2 congregations, four charges with 
3 congregations, four charges with 4 congregations, and one charge with 5 congregations 
for a total of seventy-nine congregations. !! 

Compelling results come from examining the TRD statistical data. First, declines 
in the total number of congregations and of single-point charges are apparent. There is 
also a notable increase in charges with multiple congregations. !* The matriculation of 
decline in the total members of the TRD is immensely slow. Furthermore, there is an 
increasingly rapid decline in people attending corporate worship. These declines align 
with research that has already been noted in the U.S. jurisdiction and HC of the United 
Methodist Church. The trajectory of these declines, specifically in the TRD, has caused 
an increase in the number of multiple congregational charges formed in the past five 
years. It has also caused several congregations to move to preaching station status and 


closure. 


'l “TRD Statistical Data,” provided to me via email by TRD Administrative Assistant. 


' Tt is likely that multiple congregation charges will continue to increase in the TRD. 
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Figure 4. Three Rivers District Membership and Attendance Decline 2018-2020. 


More demographics about the specific multiple congregation charge selected for 
this project will be explored as the district superintendent invites them to participate. 
Demographic information will be compiled from MissionInsite reports and community 
exploration with the pastor and laity of their choice. It will be helpful to explore the 
demographics that describe the context of the community. This data will be added as 
soon as one of these congregations joins the project. In addition, the Mosaic segments 
from the MissionInsite reports will be explored as a vital component of the contextual 
research. The study sample will likely be comprised of smaller membership 
congregations in a similar geographic region. Many may have joined the charge due to a 
decrease in resources. These multiple congregation charges often continue to experience 
decline or plateau. 

Many of the MCC are being put formed based on a scarcity of financial and 
human resources. I have spoken with several district superintendents, conference staff, 
and multiple congregation pastors and laity regarding how they were put together. Each 


of them shared almost verbatim, “we do not have a consistent process for creating 
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multiple congregation charges.”!? In addition, almost unanimously, they talk freely about 
how one or more of the congregations do not get along, feel left out, display sibling 
rivalry tendencies, and demand the pastor’s attention as if they were a single charge 
congregation.!* As a result, the congregations continue to be inwardly facing. The 
congregations’ steady decline continues, or their worship attendance and membership 
stagnate. Each of these leaders I spoke to recognized a need for a process to equip 
congregations to identify their purpose and identity, pray together, build relationships 
with their context, and cooperate in ministry together. 

In interviews with several HC district superintendents, I heard them agree that the 
800+ HC congregations are at a pivotal point in their journey. The decline has steadily 
increased over the past ten years, and the need for forming more MCC is needed. The 
COVID-19 pandemic has caused an even more astonishing decline over the past two 
years. Many of the causes of decline are beyond our control. We can examine what could 
be done to help declining congregations have the best opportunity to create healthy CMP. 
A process that allows them to be thriving missional partners within their communities 
would positively impact the conference membership and finances. I would like to know if 
this could be accomplished by training and equipping multiple congregations charges in 


foundations in missional ministry partnerships. 


'3 District Superintendent HC, interview by author, Convocation, February 8, 2022. 


'4 Clergy member TRD, interview by author, Blountville UMC, January 6, 2022. 
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Ministry Journey 


Synapse Formation 

My childhood was full of cooperative moments. I was the oldest of three siblings, 
which taught me the value of living in partnership. Athletics fueled my heart for the value 
and purpose of teamwork in my adolescent years. The value of interdependence comes 
with being a part of many athletic teams. My tenure as an elementary educator afforded 
me a Seat to learn further in the collaborative classroom. Schools are full of tasks that 
require a team-based approach for success. Collaborative lesson planning, team teaching, 
and shared administrative tasks further shaped my understanding and love for teamwork. 
Reflecting on life moments, revealed deep synapses that shaped my love for cooperative 


ministry. 


Call to Ministry 

A call to pastoral ministry came while I was still teaching elementary school. I 
answered this call to parish ministry following Cassidy UMC’s Christmas Eve 
Candlelight Service. At this moment, the collective impact of the Body of Christ shined 
brightly. My journey from baptism to adulthood was full of valleys, wanderings, and 
mountaintops. During that Christmas Eve worship service, I was surrounded by the 
community of faith that witnessed and collectively promised to assist me in my 
discipleship journey at my baptism many years ago. There we stood, raising our brightly 


shining candles as one flame celebrating the birth of Christ. This night the collective 
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flames represented a team of disciples. Reviewing this moment, I recognize the profound 


nature of collaborative discipleship across my life. 

My call into parish ministry continued to be cooperative from the first 
announcement. The first partnership was with God. God and I had daily conversations 
about the landscape of this ministry calling. Beyond this cooperative relationship, 
partnerships were essential to the ministry journey. The journey consists of 
pastors, spiritual mentors, members of HC district committees on ministry, district 
superintendents, local pastor peers, leadership mentors, seminary professors, and many 
other teammates. 

Reverend Robert Burlingham was my pastor and spiritual coach. His time and 
wisdom nurtured my relationship with God and helped me spiritually navigate this 
journey. He poured into me in ways that continuously shapes and molded me. In the fall, 
I completed our district’s lay speaking class. Shortly after, the Rev. Ralph Kidd (now 
retired) became my official candidacy mentor. Ralph spent hours helping me explore 
what it means to be called into ministry through scripture, the Methodist tradition, and he 
cultivated a deep love in me for the church as the Body of Christ. Aspects of teamwork 
were critical to my formation in this season. 

In the winter, I attended local pastor licensing school (LPLS) and experienced 
collaboration as the key to new relationships. LPLS is where I first heard a female pastor, 
the Reverend Kim Goddard, preach and teach. She quickly became a friend and mentor in 
ministry. From this partnership came lessons regarding how to be a spiritual leader. In 
addition, it guided me to fall in love with the Methodist tradition and cultivate a passion 


for preaching God’s word. Many other students from our conference attended LPLS. We 
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learned how to work together and developed life-long relationships. After classes, we 
would process the challenges and successes in our contexts. As a result of the 
collaborative relationships embedded within local pastor licensing school I was beginning 
to see the need and value for partner-based ministry. These experiences planted the vital 
seed that ministry is a collaborative endeavor. 

I attended Asbury Theological Seminary as a part-time student during my first 
appointment. My hybrid on-campus and online seminary experience taught me a vast 
array of teamwork attributes. One of my classes was a spiritual leadership course led by 
Dr. Bryan Sims. The intent of this course was to equip collaborative spiritual leaders to 
build generative teams. The class was the only seminary course that intentionally taught 
the need and value of teamwork in ministry. My heart was stirred by the need to be a 


collaborative leader that develops teams. 


The Witness of Collaboration 

During my first appointment, I served as a part-time local pastor while teaching 
elementary school. I was appointed to a charge of three tiny membership congregations. I 
learned this charge was formed around a pastoral salary, reduced financial and human 
resources, and declining worship attendance. These congregations were in rural areas and 
had long narratives of decline. One congregation was active in mission work, but the 
other two did not participate in any form community missional outreach. In fact, in recent 
years, one of the three became a preaching station and eventually ceased being a church. 
Each congregation offered worship and Sunday school on Sunday mornings. Each 


congregation did these activities independently from each other. Collaboration, 
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teamwork, and cooperative ministry did not exist in these ministry settings. They each 
served a similar context and were within ten minutes distance from each other. 

During my weekly Sunday morning commute, I saw the potential for ministry 
with the context. I had hoped the congregations would want to work together for missions 
and special events. However, I quickly learned that one of the congregations never 
crossed the river to attend anything at the other two congregations. One congregation 
attended special events and services no matter where they were held. The last 
congregation was more apt to attend things at the congregation closest to them. 

The lack of cooperative ministry within the charge and the untapped vision and potential 
was discouraging. I learned that these congregations were called a circuit. In the HC a 
circuit is created around pastoral salary and the congregation’s financial resources, but 
they may or may not work cooperatively. 

My second appointment was closer to home and consisted of a three-congregation 
parish. Two of the congregations were in urban contexts, and one was in a rural context. 
Two of the three congregations were experiencing a decline in financial and human 
resources; and the third was experiencing steady growth in these areas. My experience 
with this parish model was that it was more cooperative than my previous appointment. 
The congregations in this parish prayed for each other, had a functional parish-leadership 
team, shared a parish youth and children’s program, and shared pastors and their financial 
support. I worked with a senior pastor and all three congregations; however, my primary 
function was to preach and offer pastoral care at one of the urban congregations. The 
three churches experienced moderate growth in worship attendance, professions of faith, 


baptisms, and financial resources. One year a consultant worked with the congregations 
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to cultivate a deeper missional partnership. The most significant growth area was as 
missional ministry partners in the shared context. This parish appointment had small 
amounts of collaboration, and I learned how beneficial these could be for the 
congregations and their contexts. The parish appointment helped me see greater hope in 
developing cooperative ministry partnerships. 

During my second year as the parish associate pastor, I was appointed to an 
additional position as the inaugural HC District Director of Connectional Ministries. 
District Superintendent Rev. David Graves (now Bishop of the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference of The United Methodist Church) created this position to address overall 
congregational declines. As a part of the district position, I was a member of the District 
Rethink Team. This team’s purpose was to create a district renewal and revitalization 
plan. The district position allowed me to collaborate with a talented team of leaders to 
reverse declines in worship, professions of faith, and finances . As a part of the district 
staff and ministry team, I practiced collaborative leadership skills, the value of team- 
work, unifying a group around a unified purpose, creating strategies, anchoring ministry 
in prayer, and consulting with declining congregations. The district position allowed me 
to practice the collaborative values from Dr. Sims’ Spiritual Leadership class. Finally, I 
ventured deeper into developing collaborative ministry skills by working with leadership 
coach Julia K. Wallace. The district team experiences cultivating a strong passion for 
effective cooperative ministry. 

Blountville United Methodist Church was my first single congregation 
appointment. Serving one congregation was an adjustment after seeing the positive 


aspects of cooperative ministry. During this appointment, I realized that God had gifted 
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me with a natural tendency to build connections, work in teams, and collaborate in 
missional outreach. I was unsure where the cooperative connections were in this single 
church appointment. To my surprise, this collaboration came with Blountville 
Presbyterian Church, First Baptist Church, Emmanuel Lutheran Church, and sometimes 
Blountville Christian Church. 

One summer, after listening to a local high school teacher, I learned that summer 
school students do not get a school-provided meal. She continued to share that many 
students arrived hungry, and the teachers were providing lunches to help meet this need. I 
prayed about the need and realized it was beyond my congregation’s ability to provide 
the lunches. I was nudged in prayer to reach out to the pastors in the local context. From 
here, the ecumenical CMP Meals of Blessing, was birthed. With God’s guidance, I 
recruited, designed, and formed a cooperative ministry where each church provided 
lunches for local high school summer school students. In the first year each congregation 
provided lunches for these students. The second year of this collaborative ministry grew 
in size and scope. Other congregations in the context joined, and we were able to include 
snacks and lunches. The following year it grew to be snacks, lunches, and breakfasts. 
Each year the ministry has grown and provided for the needs of our at-risk student 
population. The limitations of the ministry would have been vast without collaborative 
ministry partnerships. 

Sometimes the impact of such a ministry remains to be discovered. However, the 
impact of Meals of Blessings was shared one day. When driving through a local fast food 
drive-through, the clerk recognized one of the Meals of Blessing pastors. The clerk 


continuously thanked the pastor for providing lunch. She also shared how much the 
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Meals of Blessing helped her have food during the summer school program. Our 
collaborative ministry grew to include joint holy week worship services, community 
back- to-school prayer services, and community Thanksgiving meal and worship service. 
In addition, the pastoral leaders of the CMP also share a meal and pray together monthly. 
Each congregation experienced more profound connections with each other, God, and the 
context through these CMP ministries. Being a part of a community-wide ministerial 
team and collaborative missional partnership sparked a movement of the Holy Spirit that 


I had not experienced before in ministry. 


Collaborative Longings 

My life is full of collaborative leadership and ministry lessons. Some have been a 
result of daily life, and others ministry practices. I have experienced the best and worst 
practices of cooperative ministry. Each opportunity has formed and shaped my 
understanding of cooperative ministry partnerships. I continue to be open to learning 
about and applying collaborative leadership and ministry from nature, ministry 
experiences, and secular lessons. Currently, Spiritual Leadership Incorporated is 
influencing my understanding of collaboration in ministry and leadership. 

Wherever I serve in life, shared leadership and missional ministry are values of 
my spiritual leadership. I now recognize that these values are an overflow of a lifetime of 
collaborative and missional passions. Each praxis of CMP left me hungering for more 
shared ministry and leadership. CMP have positive effects on leaders, congregations, and 
communities. I envision multiple congregations forming an innovative CMP for the 


unreached people in their context. The ideology of Fresh Expressions lends itself to 
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resourcing a CMP for the invisible people in the community. Living Room Church, in the 
Florida Conference of the UMC, is one CMP experiment that was birthed during the 
Covid-19 pandemic era. CMP is a way to envision a future for congregations and create 


and establish a new preferred future in both physical and digital realms. 


Synergy 

Reviewing my spiritual journey, I realize cooperative leadership and ministry 
have been consistent aspects of my path. One of the places I have experienced this the 
most is working cooperatively with networks of congregations, districts, and conferences. 
Ordering congregational life is an aspect of my responsibility as a HC UMC elder. My 
collaborative leadership and ministry journey opened my eyes to the disruptive 
possibilities of CMP. Conferences and districts often organize the congregational 
structure within their contexts. However, there is potential for incarnational cooperative 
ministry and leadership to be formed within those contexts. Creating a process to 
transform the current cooperative structure from forming MCC to CMP would be 
beneficial. 

My discipleship journey has revealed collaborative leadership and ministry as 
catalysts for renewal, re-missioning, revitalization, and innovative new ministries. A 
CMP is crucial for shaking up the reality of the status quo and decline within our 
congregations. 

“Cooperation and partnership are at the heart of an apprentice of Jesus’ faith.”’! 
The ideology that humans are created for partnership in all aspects of their lives is woven 


deeply in to the entire canon of scripture. Jesus’ twelve disciples’ spiritual formation 


'S Edward Kail and Julia Wallace, 15. 
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journey was in partnership with each other and Jesus. They learned, worked, lived life, 
and ministered collaboratively in various contexts. Collectively the early church 
consisted of house churches that saw themselves as connected to the Body of Christ. In 
their contexts, these churches cooperated in their prayers, administration, worship, 
offerings, and missional work. Examples of collaboration exist in both the old and new 
testaments of scripture. These examples of collaboration were implanted to further the 
reach of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. Collaborative leadership and ministry’s reach 
is more significant than rescuing declining congregations. Somehow a shift from CMP to 
independent solo congregations became the predominant model across church history. 
MCC became a strategy to respond to church decline. However, what if CMPs reclaimed 
their biblical identity as signs of vitality and healthy ministry? 

My Doctor of Ministry project will train leaders who are exploring or currently in 
a TRD MCC. Collaborative efforts based upon congregational or community outreach 
events are adequate, but rarely produce lasting transformational connections, missional 
outreach, or generative discipleship systems. Few cooperative missional events bring 
forth lasting community relationships and Kingdom of God transformation. Thus, the 
goal of this project is beyond the typical MCC. Instead, it is to equip the workshop 
participants to create or transform a MCC into a CMP. 

In his book, The Church of Irresistible Influence, Robert Lewis casts a 
collaborative church vision: “our weary, troubled, and confused world hungers for us, the 
church, to be living proof of Christ.”'® When communities experience congregations 
working together as Christ’s team connecting, listening, loving, witnessing, and working 


together as regional mission hubs, a symbiotic relationship is often created. Eric Swanson 


‘6 Robert Lewis, The Church of Irresistible Influence, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2001), 172. 
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supports the need for missional initiatives that help bring about regional transformation. 
He states, “We are not aware of a single, sustained city transformation movement that is 
not centered on the mission.”!” CMP are a response to creating a sustained city 
transformation movement through shared leadership and contextual missional 


relationships. 


Conclusion 

So that congregations are vital witnesses to the Gospel in their context, HC 
congregations must create effective CMP. Over a decade, within the HC, creating MCC 
has been the revitalization strategy for declining. In this conference, these MCC are 
called parishes or circuits. The COVID-19 pandemic has created a devastating reality of 
declining worship attendance, diminishing resources, and increasing community needs. 
However, forming an MCC in the current structure unintentionally creates a “system of 
unequal power where the powerful are heard, and powerless are ignored, the wealthy give 
and the poor receive, and where congregations coexist in an unequal leadership 
structure.”!8 As a result of this unequal power structure, these congregations rarely grow 
into their full missional ministry partnership potentials. The contextual mission is the 
reason to form a cooperative ministry partnership. It will also equip them to build 
community relationships, a Trinitarian model of collaboration, understand the necessity 


of interdependence, and collectively form a CMP rule of life. I hope the project proves 


7 Bric Swanson and Sam Williams, To Transform a City: Whole Church, Whole Gospel, Whole 
City (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2010), 108. 


'8 Cathy Ross, “The Theology of Partnership,” International Bulletin of Missionary Research, Vol. 
24, No 3 (2010): 145-149, http://www. internationalbulletin.org/issues/20 10-03/2010-03-145-ross.pdf. 
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this process will plant healthy collaborative leadership, and missional ministry 


partnership seeds. 

This research project will include various forms of data collection. Journal 
reflections, questionnaires, group discussions, interviews, and observations will be 
collected and analyzed. The project will consist of six modules. Each module will begin 
with worship and a relationship-building activity. Then, teaching and learning will be 
comprised of content, individual reflections, and group response and discussion. 
Interviews with congregational leaders and members, data analysis, and observation will 
help me lead multiple church congregations out of a scarcity mindset and into a 
synergistic CMP frame of mind. God is inviting us to “enlarge our understanding of 
cooperative ministry and reimagine the mission of the church as one that cooperatively 
engages congregations, laity, and clergy.”!° My ministry gifts, experiences, and skills will 
enable me to inspire, equip, and encourage others to create cooperative ministry through 
missional ministry partnerships. 

The following chapter provides a biblical example of CMP. The Gospel of Mark 
2:1-12 will be used to explore the witness, purpose, and definition of CMP. MCC are 
formed from the realities of decline in the HC. The text will uncover cooperative 
leadership and missional ministry as an incarnational response to contextual needs. This 


NT passage will provide affirmation of this project’s hypothesis. 


'9 Ann A. Michel, Synergy: A Leadership Guide for Church Staff and Volunteers (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2017), 17. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Collaborative missional partnerships were important in responding to contextual 
needs in my ministry. Lives were transformed and people experienced the Good News of 
Jesus through them. These transformations can also be seen across scripture. At least one 
man’s encounter with Jesus reveals a few foundations of cooperative missional 
partnerships. This man’s healing encounter with Jesus depended upon a CMP in his 
context. The man’s story would have most likely ended in the same despair it started 
with, without the formation of the CMP. Utilizing a pericope from the Gospel of Mark, I 
aspire to share the impact, definition, and purpose of forming a CMP. 

Scripture emphasizes cooperative relationships over competition. In his writings, 
the Apostle Paul uses the word “sunergos, which means fellow-workers.”! He is 
constantly encouraging and initiating teamwork with people and house churches. This 
cooperative ministry focus is one way Paul was able to meet a multitude of needs in is 
missional context. He names Timothy, Titus, Priscilla and Aquila, Urbanus, Philemon, 
Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, Euodias, Syntche, and many others as some of his 


missional ministry partners. Charles Van Engen uses Ephesians 4:1-5:2 as a basis for 


' “Cooperating in World Evangelization: A Handbook on Church/Para-Church 
Relationships,” Lausanne Occasional Paper, 
http://lausanne.org/printable_template.jsp?showprint=no&backPageID=14599&sm, 4. 
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Pa 


missional ministry biblical principles. Van Engen shares, “The greatest harm to the 
gospel is when we say we obey the same Lord and believe the same gospel, but we 
compete, control, and are in conflict with each other.” * Paul describes the biblical 
principle of missional ministry partnership through the metaphor of the Body of Christ in 
1 Corinthians. He teaches that all parts of the body need to work in cooperation with each 
other. It is difficult to find a biblical principle that opposes cooperative ministry 
partnerships. Even though there are many biblical proponents of missional ministry 
networks there are a few obstacles that are recognized by The Lausanne Occasional 
Paper: 

(1) control issues which frequently are reflected in territorial jurisdiction, fear of loss of 
power, and fear of being swallowed up; (2) relationship issues which range from 
attitudes of superiority, racial prejudice, competitive spirit, and fear of personnel 
being stolen; (3) communication issues which frequently are reflected by lack of 


understanding of goals as well as feeling threatened by others; and (4) financial 


issues.° 
If MCC are going to be in covenant relationship together as CMPs, then these obstacles 
must be uncovered and addressed. This note is to help the reader be aware of the 
obstacles but will not be explored in this biblical foundation research. 
Many scriptures recognize and share thematically the benefits of missional 
ministry partnerships. A few of them have been mentioned, however, this biblical 


research paper will deeply explore Mark 2:2-10. 


> Charles Van Engen, “Toward a Theology of Mission Partnerships,” Missiology: An 
International Review 29, (1) (2001): 18-19, 
http://agts.edu/wp-content/uploads/2020/10/McAteer_PARTNERSHIP_IN_MISSION_39-54.pdf. 


3 Lausanne Occasional Paper, 1. 
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Biblical research assists people in deepening their understanding of scriptural 


constructs. John Goldingay notes, “We do not create meaning out of a text; rather, we 
seek to find the meaning that is already there.”* Finding this deep meaning within 
scripture is the beginning point of the biblical research. The theme of individuals, groups, 
and communities working cooperatively is one of these meanings woven into the fabric 
of scripture. Cooperation as defined by Merriam-Webster is, “working together for a 
common benefit.” Synonyms of the word cooperation paint a vivid picture of its 
meaning: alliance, collaboration, connection, and partnership.”> One narrative that 
exemplifies these strong images and scriptural reflections of cooperation is located in Mk 
2:1-12: 


When he returned to Capernaum after some days, it was reported that he was at 
home. So many gathered around that there was no longer room for them, not 
even in front of the door; and he was speaking the word to them. * Then some 
people came, bringing to him a paralyzed man, carried by four of them. 4 And 
when they could not bring him to Jesus because of the crowd, they removed the 
roof above him; and after having dug through it, they let down the mat on which 
the paralytic lay. > When Jesus saw their faith, he said to the paralytic, “Son, your 
sins are forgiven.” ® Now some of the scribes were sitting there, questioning in 
their hearts, 7 “Why does this fellow speak in this way? It is blasphemy! Who can 
forgive sins but God alone?” ® At once Jesus perceived in his spirit that they were 
discussing these questions among themselves; and he said to them, ““Why do you 
raise such questions in your hearts? ° Which is easier, to say to the paralytic, 
‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Stand up and take your mat and walk’? !° But 
so that you may know that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive 
sins”—he said to the paralytic— " “T say to you, stand up, take your mat and goto 
your home.” !7 And he stood up, and immediately took the mat and went out 
before all of them; so that they were all amazed and glorified God, saying, “We 
have never seen anything like this!” 


4 J. Scott Duval and J. Daniel Hays, Grasping God’s Word: A Hands-on-Approach to Reading, 
Interpreting, and Applying the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Academic, 2020), 41. 


5 Merriam-Webster Dictionary, s.v. “cooperation (n),” 
https://www merriam-webster.com/dictionary/cooperation. 
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The biblical research will uncover cooperation found in the passage’s literary elements. It 
is important to note that these cooperative threads maybe implied and even assumed, but 
they are validated by their use in the Markan text. Their value to the pericope is noted by 
the author’s repetitive use of the theme of cooperation. Utilizing the cultural context of 
honor and shame and sin and illness will also validate the importance of cooperation in 
the text. To ensure a balanced study, counter understandings will also be explored in this 
paper. Finally, connections of cooperation between Mk 2:1-12 and missional ministry 


partnerships will be explored. 


Background and Introductory Matter of Mark 

Authorship, context, and structure within Mark are helpful in understanding this 
exegetical investigation. This is the shortest Gospel, and was often neglected by the early 
church.° The Gospel of Mark is the 2™ book of the NT, but it is the 1 written gospel. 
Authorship of Mark is traditionally credited to a disciple of Peter, named Mark. “The 
Origen of Papias of Hierapolis connects Mark with the apostle Peter.”’ John Mark is 
known for being Peter’s interpreter, and worked some with Paul. It is thought Mark 
recorded Peter’s biographical accounts of Jesus’ life from John the Baptist’s prophecy to 
Jesus’ death and resurrection. One can then deduce, Mark is a second-hand gospel of 
passed down oral tradition. It is thought that Mark was the first to “record a connective 


narrative of the public narrative of Jesus.”® It is considered a biographical account of 


® Mark Strauss, Mark (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Academic, 2014), 18. 
T Joel Marcus, The Anchor Bible: Mark 1-8 (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2000), 22. 


8 C.H. Dodd, “The Framework of the Gospel Narrative,” Expository Times 43, (1932): 396-400. 
https://biblicalstudies.org.uk/pdf/exp-times/framework_dodd.pdf. 
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Jesus’ life, ministry, and activity.’ It very well could have been called the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, according to the recollections of Peter composed by Mark. 

The contextual landscape of Mark was cast in the shadows of “persecution, 
violence, and drama.”!° Its time of authorship is noted by some as “in Rome at the time 
of Peter’s death.”!! As a result of this contextual landscape it is abounding with narratives 
of broken and sick characters in need of healing. “The pervasive loss and trauma in Mark 
led many to believe it was written around the reconquest of Israel by Rome in 68-70 
CB.”!? Many miracles and healing stories reveal the divine nature and healing power of 
Jesus. In this time of turmoil Mark wrote to a wide Christian audience. '? Richard 
Bauckham makes a case in, The Gospels for All Christians, “that the Gospels were not 
written for specific church communities, but for the church at large.” Which means 
Mark was written for a broad group of first-century Christians, “since churches were 
networks of interconnected church communities.” 

The structure of Mark has been explored by many scholars. Several take the 


geographical approach while other focus on the theological approach. Guelich divides 


Mark into two main sections: Jesus authority as Messiah followed by the second section, 


° Francis Aldo Rouvinez, “The Gospel of Mark in the Context of Ancient Biography,” (PhD diss., 
University of St. Andrews, 2019), 135, http://hdl handle.net/10023/17453. 


° Rouvinez, “The Gospel of Mark,” 3. 
' Marcus, The Anchor Bible: Mark 1-8, 30. 
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Jesus’ suffering, death, and resurrection. 16 Structuring Mark in this manner focuses on the 
Christology of Jesus in this Gospel. Other commentators state the geographical structure 
is predominate in understanding the author’s movement. Early In the text Jesus is 
working, teaching, preaching, and healing in various areas around Galilee. Then the text 
shifts us to Jesus’ time in Jerusalem. It is in Jerusalem that the Messianic purpose of 
Jesus is fulfilled. One such scholar, France, titles the geographical movement as a, 
“Drama in Three Acts.”!7 Both the geographical and biographical approaches to the 


Gospel of Mark unveil several literary themes. '® 


Literary Context of Mark 2:1-12 

A common pattern used in Mark is the author’s use of triads. Mark 2:1-12 is 
embedded in one of these narrative triplets. Mk 2:1-12 is the second of the triad events 
Jesus has with religious leaders. The triad begins with the theme of Jesus as Messiah 
teaching and preaching, several friends finding a paralytic man, carrying him to Jesus, 
and his ultimate healing. Several of the Markan themes are embedded within this 
pericope. 

The paralytic man’s narrative contains several major Markan themes. First, the 
author is clear that Jesus is Messiah. Jesus was at a local house in Capernnum. Jesus 
ministry of preaching and teaching the word (Mark 2:1-2) continued during his stay at the 


house. The house is overflowing with people because of the authority Jesus has as 


'©R. A. Guelich. Mark 1:1-8:26 (World Biblical Commentary 34A; Dallas: Word, 1989), xxxvii. 


''R T France, The Gospel of Mark: New International Greek Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 13-14. 


'8 For further scholarship regarding Mark’s structure, see Joel Williams, “Does Mark’s Gospel 
Have an Outline?” JETS 49, (2006): 505-25, https://www.etsjets.org/files/JETS-PDFs/49/49-3/JETS_49- 
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Messiah. The theme of Jesus’ Messianic authority is further demonstrated in the 
miraculous healing story that follows. 

A second theme is that this context contains people that were in need of healing. 
The paralytic man is representative of the many broken and suffering people in need of 
divine healing. As previously stated this theme could have come from many adverse 
effects of war. 

A paralytic man is brought to Jesus on a mat. The man was found and carried to 
Jesus’ location. After many trials and innovations, he was placed in front of Jesus. Jesus 
offers two miracles to the man. The first was something, in this context, only God could 
do. Jesus forgave the man’s sins. With his sins forgiven the man remained on the mat. 
His paralysis still remained. Then, Jesus told the man to pick up his mat and walk. The 
paralyzed man in noted as picking up is mat and walking out of the Capernaum house. In 
a display of a remarkable miracle Jesus heals a paralyzed man. This is the point the theme 
reaches a climax. Jesus did not touch the man; he gave the man an action to do that he 
could not complete without healing. The only avenue for healing of this nature was by the 
power and authority of Jesus Messiah. This healing account in Mark is also a way to 
demonstrate Jesus is Messiah. !°Thus, the second theme strengthens the idea of the first 
one. 

This bold claim and witness of Jesus’ divinity attracted opposition from the 
religious leaders.”° This theme is seen in Jesus’ encounter with the religious leaders in 
this passage. This encounter happened when the religious authorities objected to his 


authority to forgive the paralytic man’s sins (2:6-7). Thus, the passage ends with the 


'? Rouvinez, “The Gospel of Mark,” 160. 
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thematic conflict of Jesus and the religious leaders. Although they objected to Jesus’ 
authority to forgive sins, they were in awe of the healing of the man’s paralysis (2:10). 
This wonder, shines a light on quieter themes within the Markan structure. 

Examination of predominate Markan themes reveals critical hidden concepts in 
the narrative of Mk 2:1-12. These hidden concepts may be considered lesser because their 
indirect connections to major theological or geographical topics. However, the narrative’s 
cohesiveness hinges upon these hidden concepts. The rest of this document will 
demonstrate the critical need for the theme of cooperative missional ministry. Time will 
be spent exploring the subversive theme of cooperation since as the healing miracle of the 


paralyzed man would not have occurred without this disruptive theme. 


Thematic Analysis 

Frederick Tiffany and Sharon Ringe share, “The journey of biblical interpretation 
begins at home with close attention to the immediate contextual environment in which 
the biblical text is encountered.” *! The power of cooperation throughout the lens of 
historical cultural context is evident throughout Mk 1:1-12. Cooperation is uncovered in 
the opening words of the text; Jesus was at home in Capernaum. Even though Mark uses 
the words “at home,” this text does not indicate that Jesus is in his own personal home. 
Scholars attribute the home as probably that of Peter and Andrew.” This indicates that 
Peter was willing to offer his house to Jesus. Peter was in cooperative ministry by sharing 


this resource with Jesus. However, even when Jesus is teaching to a crowd that is too 


°1 Tiffany C. Frederick and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 25. 
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large for the house there is no indication that Peter complains. “At home” is a common 
Greek phrase for “in a house” and this is its standard translation. Translating it this way 
sets the Markan image of a house church where people gather to hear the word spoken.” 
This is odd because Jesus begins in this pericope by preaching and teaching the word. 
Mark chose to say that Jesus was teaching the “Logos.” In Greek, logos, is defined as, 
“the word, the word of the Lord, or the law of God.”*” This word choice “refers to Jesus 
sharing the message of the kingdom of God.’ This offers further evidence that Peter and 
Andrew or someone else who supported Jesus was fully cooperating with Jesus in 
allowing him to use this home as an impromptu house church. This would be a form of 
cooperative ministry where this house is used to host Jesus’ teaching and preaching about 
the kingdom of God. The importance of these subtle indications of cooperation in the 
opening of the text are critical to understanding all that is happening within it. 

People and systems of this time believed that sin cooperated to create illness, and 
honor and shame were also paired with a cooperative connection. In 66-74 A.D. 
Capernaum, in the region of Galilee, it was common belief of Jews and other religions 
that illness and sin were directly connected. The people of this time believed in a 
cooperative connection between a person/their family’s sin and their physical or mental 
illness. This belief is evident in the paralytic man’s life in Mk 2:1-12. The reason for the 


man’s condition, whether accident or disease, is not explained we are simply told he is 


3 Boring, Mark: A Commentary, 76. 
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lame or unable to walk.*° The crowd who witnessed this miracle and Mark’s original 
readers, however, would have automatically assumed that his disability was a result of 
personal sin. The Talmud, book of Jewish Law, reveals similar views later in Judaism: 
“No one gets up from his sick-bed until all his sins are forgiven.””’ Thus, we see the 
subtle undertone of sin and illness cooperating together to cause uncleanliness within a 
person’s body. 

Mark stresses the dire situation of this person by noting that he is confined to a 
mat. The reader does not know if he is confined to the mat by choice, or if his paralysis is 
so advanced that he cannot voluntarily move. However, any degree of paralysis was a 
form of impurity within the Old Testament law, as noted in Lev. 21:18. Being impure 
restricted the paralytic man from participating in normal community events. It would 
have been culturally acceptable to ignore and stay away from the paralytic man until he 
was made clean. Indeed, religious law would have deemed anyone who touched the 
paralytic man unclean as well. Culturally the paralytic would have been one of the many 
least, last, lost, and lonely people within his community. He would have been bound to 
his mat alone, at the mercy of a society that was fearful of his sin and disease. 

Although it is difficult to interpret the cause of the man’s paralysis, it is easy to 
interpret his life within this context. He lived a hopeless and helpless existence entrapped 


by the historical cultural understanding of the collaborative nature of sin and illness 
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within his society. This system of power and authority left the paralytic man dependent 
upon the power and authority of men to help him.”® 

Other aspects of cooperation are noted in the literary characters within the 
narrative in Mark. The definition of cooperative ministry partnerships can be seen 
through the paralytic man, several friends, Jesus, and the religious teachers. A few friends 
traveling through Capernaum create a community of collaborative partners around a 
shared mission. In the passage before Mk 2:1, some people experienced a miraculous 
healing from Jesus. Inferences in the text allude to these friends traveling into Capernaum 
as being people that had just experienced many miracles of Jesus. As crowds often did, 
they were following Jesus. Along the way they saw the paralyzed man sitting on his mat. 
There is not sufficient evidence to explain if the paralyzed man was their friend or a 
stranger. These friends most likely previously experience the healing miracles of Jesus. 
They wanted this man to experience Jesus, too. This was their collective purpose of 
bringing the paralyzed man with them their journey to hear Jesus. A cooperative ministry 
partnership was formed to share the power and presence of Jesus. This purpose was so 
vital these friends were willing to do whatever it took for the man to experience the 
presence of Jesus. 

In order for the paralyzed man to travel with them they had to collaborate beyond 
their shared purpose. They created a collective community committed to helping the man 
experience Jesus. Due to the already mentioned cultural implications of being near a 
paralytic, it is a wonder they even saw the man. How they decided to bring the paralytic 


man to Jesus is not recorded in any of the gospels. However, the actions of these four 
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friends may offer some context clues. Four men are with a paralytic man from the 
community. Somehow, they make the decision to carry him on his pallet to a house 
where Jesus is teaching. There is no documentation about how far that they carried the 
man, but any distance carrying someone would require great levels of cooperation and 
communication. They would have each held a corner of the mat, and moved 
synchronously with each other. Coordination of their upper body strength, steps, and rest 
breaks would have also been important. The act of carrying the man was a huge 
cooperative effort. 

As they arrive at the house where Jesus was speaking the word, their collaborative 
efforts not complete. Mark is quick to note that the house was crowded. Jesus fills the 
house and there is no room inside, at the windows, or the doors. This overcrowded house 
was the reason the cooperation continued. Many scholars believe it was so crowded that 
there were people in the courtyard and blocking the doorways. It is clear by the 
cooperative partnership’s next action that their purpose was critical to their efforts. 

There is not any indication that the four men carrying the paralytic were noticed 
by the crowd. Mark does not say that anyone offered to help them carry the man either. 
There is no sign that anyone in the crowd offered to move or make way for the paralytic 
man. However, their earlier contextual beliefs regarding sin and illness may have kept 
them from joining the cooperative partnership. 

This text is clear that the cooperative group of friends does not have a normal way 
to get the paralytic man to Jesus. There was not any information found about the 
problem-solving process of these four friends. However, it is apparent that they have a 


need without an easy or normal solution. The four collaborative ministry partners had 
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several options. Somehow these faithful four innovatively engineered a plan to get the 


paralytic man in front of Jesus. What we do know is that these friends worked together in 
an innovative way for the paralytic man to experience Jesus. 

Beyond good fodder for a controversial story, the cultural understanding, of 
power and authority to heal, reveals an aspect of the nature of Jesus’ relationship with the 
Father. The author shares, in his revealing of the scribes’ hearts, that they believed that 
only God had the power and authority to forgive sins. While what Jesus did was 
extremely rare, the actions were not unprecedented. “There is a fragmentary account in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls called The Prayer of Nabonidus in which the author recounts his 
being forgiven his sins by a Jewish exorcist. It is the only instance noted where sins are 
forgiven by another human being. As this is so rare, it is not a surprise that Jesus’ words 
were considered blasphemy in the limited understanding of these specific scribes.”? “Only 
God has the power to forgive sins.” Understanding this cultural belief shapes the reader’s 
understanding of God and Jesus’ relationship. With all power and authority Jesus 
declares the paralytic forgiven, and later healed. The power and authority attributed by 
God by the scribes is now in action through Jesus, leading the reader to connect that God 
has given Jesus the power and authority ascribed to him. Shared power and authority are 
an indicator that God and Jesus cooperate within the divine realm in ministry. Jesus uses 
this divine power and authority to unbind the paralytic from the cultural understanding of 
sin and illness. The cooperative relationship between God the Father and Jesus also 
reflects God’s desire to “offer health, forgiveness, and wholeness to everyone.”*° 


Although cooperation is not mentioned in Mark, it can be seen through the actions of 


°° Charles Ensminger, interview by author, Blountville, June 24, 2021. 
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Jesus that were so concerning to the scribes. The cooperation of healing and forgiving 
power and authority between God and Jesus leaves the scribes confused and embarrassed. 
Honor and shame were highly valued as a cultural concept in Jesus’ time. The concept is 
honor and share can be found undergirding the exchanges between the scribes and Jesus 
in Mk 2:1-12. At the end of the passage Jesus declares the paralytic man not only 
forgiven but healed. He picks up his mat and walks away. There is an element of 
humiliation here, as the religious leaders who have doubted Jesus’ words lose face in 
front of a crowd of people.*! The unclean sinful outcast bound to a mat stands up and 
walks out healed in front of them all. This miracle healing provides both witness and 
testimony that the controversy raised over Jesus’ power and authority is at least 
questionable. It also calls the power and authority of those scribes in the crowd into 
question. While extremely rare, the actions of Jesus are not unprecedented. It now seems 
that, within this text, they are not the only ones with connections to God’s power and 
authority. 

Understanding these historical contexts of Mk 2:1-12 it is crucial to a deep 
understanding of the author’s purpose. The Markan Gospel is set in a full reality of 
historic traditions, values, stories, religious and social structures, laws of Israel in the 
presence of Jesus’ teaching and healing, and home construction. These themes point us to 
the text’s audience, and purpose expose the culture of honor and shame at work in the 
passage. Researching this contextual environment offers a rich understanding of the 
power, importance, and subversive nature of this cooperative ministry thread throughout 


this passage of scripture. A narrator, crowd, four faithful friends, scribes, a paralytic man, 
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and Jesus make up the main characters of this narrative. Jesus, the four friends, the 
scribes, and the paralytic man are all engaged in cooperative ministry in one fashion or 
another. 

As they arrive at the house where Jesus was speaking the word, their task was not 
complete. Mark is quick to note that the house was crowded. Many scholars believe it 
was so crowded that there were people in the courtyard and blocking the doorways. 
(source about the doorway blocked) There is not any indication that the four men 
carrying the paralytic were noticed by the crowd. Mark does not say that anyone offered 
to help them carry the man either. There is no indication that anyone in the crowd offered 
to move or make way for the paralytic man. Their contextual beliefs regarding sin and 
illness may have kept them wanting to be near the paralytic man on the mat. This text 
makes it clear that the friends do not have a typical way to get the paralytic man to Jesus. 
There was not any information found about the problem-solving process of these four 
friends. However, it is apparent that they have a need and no easy solution. These four 
friends had several options. They could have left, put the man down, or tried to retrieve 
Jesus. Somehow these faithful four innovatively engineered a plan to get the paralytic 
man in front of Jesus. The planning efforts might have been designed by one of them, 
some of them, or all four of the friends. Mark does not share the planning information 
with the reader. 

These four friends birthed a bold and courageous plan to get the paralytic to Jesus. 
The plan was to tear a hole in the roof; carry the paralytic up the steps outside the home, 
and lower him down into the room where Jesus was teaching the word. Readers should 


remember that was not their home. It is important to recognize however, that “digging a 


4] 


hole” in the roof on this house was not destruction of property. First century homes in 
Israel had flat roofs composed of clay or stone tiles that were relatively easy to remove 
and put back. Then, these tiles were sometimes covered with earth or sod for insulation. 
So, they temporarily opened up the roof to get the man in Jesus’ presence. Working 
together continues as they work to lower the paralytic down into the house. More than 
likely the mat that the paralytic was on had a wooden frame around it. This assumption is 
made because without the wooden frame they could not safely lower the man down into 
the house. 

Beyond the obvious group ingenuity and cooperative efforts of these four friends, 
there is another almost invisible thread of cooperation in this part of the pericope. Daniel 
Nii Aboagye Aryeh notes that it is odd that no one tries to stop the four from digging a 
hole in the roof of the house.** More than likely, there would have been noise above the 
crowds in the room where Jesus was teaching. One could assume that there were visible 
effects of light entering the room from the newly opened roof. There could have even 
been dirt or dust falling on the listeners. However, the home owner, crowd, scribes, and 
Jesus all allow these four to dig the hole in the roof. “Operation tear a hole in the roof 
project” goes seemingly unchallenged. Aryeh explores this exegetical nugget as an 
indication that the people within the house were also cooperating with the four friend’s 
plan.*? Mark does not share if everyone in the house was amazed at the cooperative 


efforts of the four friends. 
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At least one scholar notes the cooperative spiritual connotations of these faithful 
friends’ choice to ascend to roof. It is noted that many Jewish people climbed mountain 
tops, rooftops, or other elevated spaces to pray to God. Mark does not share if the faithful 
friends are praying or just diving into their cooperative work. However, the cultural 
practice of seeking an elevated space to spend time with God in prayer could give 
direction to what they did prior to tearing a hole in the roof. If so, this would demonstrate 
working with God in prayer prior to beginning to dig into the roof. This unknown portion 
of the text leaves one wondering if that was part of the reason for choosing the roof 
instead of asking people to move in the crowd. 

The simple impact of the “they” in the pericope is soaked with the theme of 
cooperation. From the initial connection with the paralytic man all the way to getting him 
at the feet of Jesus required four friends to faithfully cooperate. This repetitious theme of 
cooperation in Mark is the most substantial reflection of cooperative work in the 
pericope. The reason for their cooperative efforts is unknown although they do reflect 
images of faithful discipleship and evangelism. These four friends worked together to 
ensure that a man had the rare chance of being healed by Jesus. They could have stopped 
at getting the paralytic man to the house, but they were determined to place him in Jesus’ 
presence. Again, the cause of the determination and perseverance that marked their 
cooperative efforts is unknown. It could have been their faithful discipleship, heart for 
evangelism, or compassionate care for others, but the reader does not know. What the 
reader does know is they took several huge cooperative risks for the good of this unclean 


and sinful man. 


43 
Jesus’ Cooperative Ministry 


The scribes may have been concerned that forgiveness has taken place away from 
the power and authority of the temple. This culture believed that only God had the power 
and authority to proclaim the forgiveness of sins, and that this work belonged in the 
temple. The theme of cooperation in relationship to Jesus is also present in this text. 

Jesus is working with God outside temple. Jesus does this by the cooperative 
work of his teaching the word and actions. The opening words in Mk 2:1-12 state that 
Jesus was teaching the word. As previously noted, this means he was teaching about the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Then as he looked upon the paralytic man on his mat, he forgives 
his sins and heals him. This encounter demonstrates the cooperative nature of the way of 
Jesus. His words to the crowds work cooperatively with his actions in the forgiveness and 
healing of the paralytic man. 

Another cooperative component of Jesus’ teaching and actions can be found 
within this text. Jesus gives us a glimpse of the cooperative nature of the Trinity. The first 
glimpse can be seen in the power and authority Jesus asserts by forgiving the paralytic 
man. As previously noted in this research, this power and authority is attributed solely to 
God. Thus, Jesus’ proclamation of forgiveness reflects one aspect of the cooperative 
nature of God and Jesus. Several parts of Mk 2:1-12 demonstrates the cooperative nature 
of Jesus with the Holy Spirit, too. Jesus’ power and authority to teach the word of God, 
his ability to supernaturally discern what the scribes’ thoughts, and his power to 
physically heal the paralytic man all point to the work of the Holy Spirit with Jesus. Each 
of these examples show the cooperation of the Trinity at work. It is a subtle notation, but 


the facts of the text clearly support the claim. 
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The cooperation of healing and forgiving power and authority between God and 
Jesus leaves the scribes confused and embarrassed. Honor and shame are highly valued as 
a historical cultural concept in Jesus’ time. The concept is honor and share can be found 
undergirding the exchanges between the scribes and Jesus in Mk 2:1-12. At the end of the 
passage Jesus declares the paralytic man not only forgiven but healed. He picks up his 
mat and walks away. There is an element of humiliation here, as the religious leaders 
who have doubted Jesus’ words lose face in front of a crowd of people.*4 The unclean 
sinful outcast bound to a mat stands up and walks out healed in front of them all. This 
miracle healing provides both witness and testimony that the controversy raised in regard 
to Jesus’ power and authority is at least questionable. It also calls the power and authority 
of those scribes in the crowd into question. While extremely rare, the actions of Jesus are 
not unprecedented. It now seems that, within this text, they are not the only ones with 
connections to God’s power and authority. 

The paralytic man himself plays a role in the cooperative ministry efforts seen in 
Mk 2:1-12 as well. First, the paralytic man agreed to travel with the four friends to a 
house where Jesus was speaking the word. The paralytic man would have known the 
cultural impacts of his presence on other people. He would have been aware that he 
risked making other unclean in his presence. He knew he would be subjecting himself to 
possible ridicule and further condemnation. The text does not tell us if the paralytic man 
knew where the four friends wanted to take him. However, it is sure that he cooperated 
and did not resist them. When the four friends and the paralytic man saw the obstacle of 


the crowd, he did not tell them to quit. There is not any record of his response to the 
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crowd, just the innovative response of the four friends. Again, there is no record of him 
asking the four friends to quit or turn back. These parts of the text points to the idea that 
the paralytic man was working with the cooperative ministry efforts to bring him before 
Jesus. 

Maybe the greatest cooperative effort of this paralytic man can be seen in his 
encounter with Jesus. Once the man is lowered into the house, Jesus quickly calls the 
man “son” and forgives his sins. Without an understanding of the cultural historic context 
of sin and illness this comment would appear out of place. However, Jesus’ opening 
words to the man are welcomed in light of his contextual situation. Hearing your sins are 
forgiven would be a healing message for the man. Mark records the paralytic man 
receiving the words of forgiveness on his mat. He does not argue or seem to even 
question in his mind that Jesus has the power and authority to forgive his sins. 

The text records he remains on his mat before Jesus, although he is different than 
when he was first lowered: he is, now forgiven. Moving to the end of the passage, the 
final cooperative act of the paralytic man with Jesus is seen. Thus far in the text Jesus has 
forgiven the man. At the conclusion of the pericope Jesus tells the man to rise, pick up his 
mat, and go home. The paralytic’s cooperative response was to do exactly what Jesus 
said. Mark does not denote how long the man had been on the mat, just that the mat was 
where he was found, carried, and lowered in the text. The fact that he had strength in his 
legs to stand and in his arms to carry the mat is sure proof of a miraculous healing. The 
paralytic could have told Jesus all the reasons why he could not do what was asked of 


him, but instead he cooperated with the miracle from God that Jesus offered him. 
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A second cultural belief explored here lies within the controversy narrative 


between Jesus and the scribes. Mark offers no indication as to why the scribes are present 
in this house church gathering. A group of people had gathered to hear the rabbi rock star 
Jesus teach that is all that the reader knows for sure. It was such a large group that the 
crowd was spilling out into the courtyard. The question as to why the scribes would have 
been there remains a mystery. However, what is known is that Mark inserts a controversy 
narrative between the scribes and Jesus. This controversy erupts from Jesus’ declaration 
that the paralytic man is forgiven. Mark uses the literary tool of omniscient understanding 
to reveal how the scribes were feeling about Jesus’ declaration. Within their belief system 
God was the only one with power and authority to declare anyone forgiven. Historically 
this power and authority was delegated by God to the religious leaders. The controversy 
noted by Mark’s use of Jesus’ omniscient understanding was that Jesus was not a part of 
the religious leadership infrastructure. This was like any ordinary teacher declaring 
people forgiven and healed. The power and authority to heal, forgive, and perform 
miracles was strictly from God. 

Not everyone present cooperated with Jesus’ proclamation of forgiveness. The 
gathered scribes do not respond cooperatively in this segment of the text. Jesus tell the 
man that his sins are forgiven. The scribes react in their hearts with questions about 
Jesus’ power and authority to forgive sins. The cultural context behind their thoughts was 
explored. Jesus challenges the scribes' disagreement with his proclamation of 
forgiveness. The scribes’ thoughts demonstrate an opposing view of cooperative ministry, 
and a narrative of controversy ensues. The stark change in the cooperative landscape of 


the text is almost jarring. Mark records that in their hearts the scribes cooperatively 
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opposed Jesus’ power and authority. This excellent contrast serves to make the 


cooperative theme even more evident. 


Cooperative Counter Argument 

Finding a counter argument to the theme of cooperation in this pericope was 
challenging. Part of the challenge was that very few scholars address the theme of 
cooperation within the Mk 2:1-12. The closest to a counter argument that surfaces is the 
interplay of controversy between the scribes and Jesus. This controversy nestled in the 
miracle story is the antithesis of cooperation. As noted, scholars record and explore the 
controversy narrative between Jesus and the scribes. This disunity in the story offers an 
intrinsic counter argument to the theme of cooperation. Beyond this counter argument, 
few were found while researching this text. The lack of available research to provide an 
opposing view is concerning. However, this well documented theme has not been written 
about by many scholars. Thus, all of the topics that have been written about from this 
pericope could be considered counter arguments. 

Many scholars write about the forgiveness and healing with the text. Faith of the 
friends is well documented by biblical writers, too. Many focus on Jesus’ self- 
identification as the “Son of Man.” It is not difficult to find information regarding Jesus’ 
assertion that Jesus’ divinity is more powerful than the Jewish law and tradition. Many 
pages have been written by scholars on how upset the religious leaders were with Jesus. 
Still others explore the miracle of healing and everything connected to it. It is also easy to 
find character sketches of the four friends and the paralytic man. A life of forgiveness and 


wholeness is also addressed by many writers. There are a multitude of themes that could 
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be studied from this text; however, the common thread of cooperation is missing in 
scholarly commentaries, journals, and articles. 

In conclusion the lack of scholarly evidence of the theme of cooperation is the 
most powerful counter argument. Re-evaluating the passage minus the theme of 
cooperation is worthy of attention. It is interesting to explore Mk 2:1-12 without this 
subtle but consistently present theme. Jesus would not have been teaching the word in 
Peter or Andrews home. Crowds would not have been gathered to hear Jesus’ teach. 
There is a high probability that without cooperation the paralytic man would have died on 
his mat in the community. The four faithful friends would not have worked together to 
see, carry, and ensure that the man was placed in front of Jesus. Thus, without the theme 
of cooperation the paralytic man would more than likely not have seen Jesus. The scribes 
would not have been threatened by Jesus’ power and authority to forgiven sins. The 
crowd would have one less chance to see Jesus’ teaching and actions as part of the way of 
discipleship. It would have taken longer for people to see the collaborative nature of the 
Trinity. There would not have been any forgiveness or healing miracle to engage the 
crowd in collective awe, wonder, and praise of God. It is clear that cooperation has a 
drastic impact on the outcome of this pericope. Minus this theme the narrative would be 
lacking a framework for the many things the scholars write about regarding this pericope. 

Many scholars ignore the power of cooperation in ministry in Mk 2:1-12. Mark 
uses the literary tool of repetition to show the use of cooperation in this passage. The 
theme of cooperation is a part of Mark’s development of every main character in this 
pericope. In addition, it also is directly connected to the setting of Jesus’ teaching. It is 


connected to the theological aspects of this pericope and reveals the identity of Jesus. 
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Cooperation is used to reveal theological understandings of forgiveness, healing, and 
miracles. These theological understandings create an infrastructure that demonstrates the 
cooperative Trinity. All of this evidence based on the text and research demonstrate the 
importance of cooperation in ministry, discipleship, evangelism, a theological 


understanding of God, and a personal relationship with God. 


Summary 

Throughout scripture people have responded to God’s grace by working together 
in a cooperative spirit. The Fresh Expressions Movement (FXM) of ministry shares 
several common cooperative principles found in Mk 2:1-12. Ministry formation, 
connectional relationships, discipleship, and evangelism are a part of FXM. Each of these 
can be found with a cooperative theme within this pericope. These four unnamed faithful 
men were determined to work together to help the paralytic man. They form a small 
ministry team with the focus and purpose of getting the paralytic man into Jesus’ 
presence. FXM encourages a team discipleship model of ministry instead of solo 
discipleship efforts. It is inspirational to know four faithful men had the ability to see and 
courage to help an unclean person in their community. FXM’s principle of seeing and 
hearing the community points of pain. If four people can come together, without the 
times of prayer and strategy to help them see their paralytic neighbor, than I am 
encouraged that entire congregations can work cooperatively to do the same in today’s 
context. Alcoholism, mental illness, prostitution, adultery, drug addiction, pornography, 
and anger issues are a snapshot of some common examples of things that our society 


thinks makes a person untouchable. Not only do these four men see the paralytic’s needs, 
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but they love him enough to risk being unclean and carry him into the presence of Jesus. 


This kind of relational mission focused upon the love of God and neighbor takes courage. 
This courage is also important to FXM as they focus on unchurched people that may or 
may not be aware of the love of God. It takes courage to cooperate with a team of people 
to connect with community in this way. 

The determination of these four faithful friends to work together to get the 
paralytic past the crowds also reflects FXM principles. Innovation, iteration, and 
experimentation are all efforts that FXM cooperative ministry teams use to create new 
expressions of Christian communities in their context. The four faithful friends did not 
create a new faith community. They, innovated a way to get the paralytic into Jesus’ 
presence. That is the basic concept of what FXM teams do in the iteration and 
implementation phases. Cooperating with third parties in community contexts is a huge 
aspect of FXM. Jesus is found teaching the word in a home in Capernaum. This is a 
reminder to consider third spaces as a part of this doctoral ministry proposal. FXM 
encourage ministry teams to find the people of peace in their community. Peter and 
Andrew were the people of peace in Mark’s pericope that passionately believed in the 
message of Jesus. Cooperating relationally with people of peace is a foundational 
principle in the FXM community. 

Examples of cooperative ministry are scattered throughout the canon of scripture. 
This research contends that FXM is built upon cooperative ministry (CMP) principles. 
CMP is defined as “A style of ministry centered on God that helps focus congregations 


on their gifts and strengths, and their witness and outreach in a specific geographic area.” 
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I would add to this definition that CMP is also centered on God.*> The examples of 


cooperation within this research and FXM align with this definition of cooperative 
ministry. The prayer focus of FXM appears to be the missing piece to the faithful four 
men’s plan. The cooperative model of prayer and prayer walking in the community is 
important. It would be interesting to see what effect that component of FXM would have 
had on the four faithful friends in the passage. 

The audacity of cooperation that runs deeply in the context of this pericope seems 
to go unreported and unnoticed by most scholars. However, it will be used as a 
foundational reminder of the importance of cooperation in ministry for this project. These 
examples of cooperation among the faithful four will be used as a guideline for churches 
to see, hear, and offer the love of God to our neighbors. The way faithful fours relational 
connection and dedication to the paralytic man will be the exemplar for FXM 
discipleship and evangelism. This research of Mark 2:1-12 will be the benchmark for 
what it looks like for congregations to work cooperatively in their community. Lastly, the 
innovation of the faithful four to get the paralytic at the feet of Jesus will be the 
inspiration when leaders experience fatigue and discouragement. 

Mk 2:1-12 contains the biblical definition of cooperation, mission, and 
cooperative ministry partnership. It demonstrates powerful possibilities for congregations 
who dream of forming a CMP. These powerful possibilities were especially demonstrated 
through Jesus and the friends. CMPO causes a divine disruption in the paralyzed man’s 


life. There are great benefits when congregations work together in a ministry context for 


35 A. Clay Smith, “Hinton Models for Ministry: Cooperative Ministry,” Hinton Rural Life Center, 
https://www hintoncenter.org/wp-content/uploads/2016/03/hinton-center-cooperative.pdf . 


the good of its members. Ministry goes beyond the walls of the church and into the 
community when CMPs are formed. 

The next chapter allows us the opportunity to examine how contextual 
intelligence is imperative to forming a CMP. CMPS were formed from listening to the 
context’s needs during American slavery. Their impact and the transformation that 
ensued from their diligent work will also be explored. We will learn how CMPs can be 
formed and make a positive impact in response to big audacious community problems. 
Finally, the transformative power and present of a CMP will be revealed in the work of 


the Underground Railroad in the upcoming section. 


a2 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Studying church history gives insight into “God’s continued gracious relationship 
with the church” across the time.' The study of Church History assists in remembering 
the successes and failures of the church. An expansive view of church successes and 
failures call us to evaluate standard church practices. One of these practices is the 
forming of CMP across the span of church history. The comprehensive study of CMP 
throughout the church’s history, would have to begin before the formation of the ancient 
church. This is research for another time and space. 

This chapter magnifies the period of church history set in America during the time 
of slavery. During this period, CMP became a bridge which connected the church and its 
community. The use of CMP in this time of church history are secretive, under- 
documented, and impossible to fully disclose. This is due to the bold and courageous 
nature of the church’s work against the political and legal system of this time. One such 
period of church history is examined here through the Underground Railroad (URR). 

This epoch of church history was chosen because of the immense impact CMP had within 
social and humanitarian injustices of slavery. URR CMP demonstrate the power and 


transformative impact of congregations working as ministry partners. 


' Scott Manor, “5 Reasons to Study Church History,” Knox Seminary Edu Blog, December 2019, 
https://www knoxseminary.edu/blog/5-reasons-to-study-church-history. 
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The URR is a vast network of diverse cooperative partnerships that aided 
enslaved people seeking freedom and planted seeds that transformed America’s slavery 
laws. Since the URR is such a widespread network, this research will focus solely upon 
the cooperation of churches, religious groups, laity, and clergy had upon the URR. 
Studying the URR will unveil how congregations’ contextual intelligence was the 
catalyst for forming CMPs that were destructive to the institution of slavery. It will shine 
light on how contextually intelligent CMPs were able to respond to an entire region’s 
with love in action. As exemplified by the URR, churches have the opportunity to 
innovate in ways that create organic Christian communities of faith within communities. 
These possibilities can be better understood after considering the historical precedence of 
CMP within the URR and the impact it had upon individuals, families, communities, and 
an entire nation. Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King said something that echoes the research of 
CMP and the URR: “We are not makers of history, we are made by history.”? Some of 
the most influential aspects of the URR were the cooperative church adventurers and 
their use of contextual intelligence that shaped history in profound ways. It is smart for 
modern day congregations to explore the collective CMP wisdom of the URR. Thus, 
being made by their transformative history. 

This critical historical exploration of a highly overlooked aspect of church history, 
offers hope for today. Across history, MCC and CMP have taken on many 
configurations. For the purpose of this research, it is where churches work cooperatively 
within their community. It is difficult, if not impossible, to have an accurate image of 
church history and the URR without understanding the CMP connection between 


congregations, leadership, laity, and community members. This type of ministry barely 


? Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, Strength to Love (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1981), 10. 
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makes the highlight reel of history, but the roots of CMP run deep and wide across 


church history. Researching church history uncovers numerous ways CMP principles 
have transformed communities. 

Churches used contextual intelligence to learn how to listen and love their 
neighbors. As a result of the listening the collaborative efforts often resulted in CMP 
providing education, improved health care, food pantries, soup kitchens, and community 
transformation. Thus, many community schools and hospitals are named after 
denominations, local churches, and prominent church leaders. Historically, CMP have 
provided money, food, toiletries, clothing, care, and other resources needed by 
community members. Diving deep into church history has revealed that formation of 
contextually intelligent CMPs can be pivotal for vast transformation of societal 
institutions. Could this be why, across the past fifty years, CMP principles have been 
adopted and utilized by missional communities, parish ministry movements, and shared 
ministries? 

Historically, churches, pastors, leadership, and laity have a legacy of being in 
relationship with their community, listening to the community’s shared needs, responding 
to those needs with love in action, and spreading the Gospel message. One such CMP 
brought forth community transformation was within the institution of slavery in early 
American history. This deeply rooted theme of congregations cooperating in response to 
a shared community need is an excellent guide to understanding the history of CMP. 
Prior to the term CMP being coined, it was found deeply woven in the tapestry of church 
history. The phrase itself is not readily found in early church history; however, the 


concept and major principles are evident. Examining the effects of the cooperative 
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ministry of churches, congregations, and leadership during the URR offers insight to the 


impact it has upon churches and communities. 

A brief historical overview of the URR is shared in Section One. Segment Two 
shares the background and origins of the URR. The main focus of churches and religious 
groups working together with the URR can be found in Section Three. Section three 
where I will break down the ways various congregations, laity, and church leadership 
partnered in the URR. Finally, this research will uncover ways this history offers 


implications and hope for congregations forming CMPs today. 


Research Limitations 
John Fea discusses a challenge in accurately remembering with history. 
“Sometimes we do not have the sources to provide a complete picture of what 
happened.” Fea’s advice is helpful in understanding the challenges faced when studying 
the URR. Documentation, eye witness accounts, and testimonies are few and scattered 
due to the potential criminal consequences people faced in their connection with the 
URR. Necessarily, it was highly secretive operation that left few records. 
In the words of David Lowenthal: 
No historical account can recover the totality of any past events, because their 
content is virtually infinite. The most detailed narrative incorporates only a 
minute fraction of even the relevant past; the sheer pastness of the past precludes 


its total reconstruction...The historian must accept Herbert Butterfield’s 
“tremendous truth” of the impossibility of history.” + 


3 John Fea, Why Study History; Reflecting on the Importance of the Past (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Academic, 2013), 15. 
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This research is confined by the limited historical resources and the fact that most 
American history is written from a biased point of view. Indeed, it is a wonder that any 
documentation, testimonies, facts, and stories are available given the network’s secrecy 
and the biases and punitive laws that deterred people from revealing their connections 
with the URR. Some churches left behind written evidence of their cooperative efforts 
with the URR, but more did not leave any trace of their connection with the URR. 
Although this research shares many CMP connections within the URR; this paper is 
limited in its scope. Historic scholarly documentation validates these unforeseen and 


obstacles limiting URR research. 


URR Setting 

To further understand the URR in the American historical context, a brief 
overview of earlier history will be helpful. After America declared independence from 
England, the enslavement of African Americans became a common practice and 
profitable business. As a tragic result thousands of black families were oppressed by the 
institution of slavery. Families was stolen from their native land, placed on boats, brought 
to a foreign land, and forced to live and work in inhumane conditions. There were many 
judicially punitive names given to those who sought freedom. Terms documented from 
this time period include slave, fugitive slave, or fugitive from justice. Although these 
were often used, they will not be found within this document. Instead, this text uses terms 
such as enslaved people, freedom seekers, runaways, and escapees. On April 10, 1857, 
Henry Highland Garnet’s letter contained the word slave, instead of enslaved. Garnet’s 


use of the word slave exemplified the history of terms being used to describe enslaved 
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people.° This was impactful because Henry Highland Garnet was an African-American 
abolitionist, minister, and educator. He had a personal encounter with escaping slavery as 
a child living in Maryland. He escaped to New York City and grew up as a free African 
American man. Henry Highland Garnet’s quote demonstrates that he went to the core of 
the language that empowered the institution of slavery. Thus, historically, there were 


changes in the names that were used when referring to enslaved people seeking freedom. 


URR Defined 

The URR spanned American history from the 1700’s through 1865. It was a 
movement created to help slaves gain their freedom. Each slave state in America had 
different laws and attitudes toward slavery. However, the people connected to the URR 
shared a common attitude toward slavery. It was this common mindset that prompted 
them to work together for freedom. Historians speculate that, from 1825-1860, more the 
100,000 enslaved people escaped slavery using a cooperative set of trails and hiding 
places known as the URR. “URR is every route the enslaved took, or attempted to take, 
to freedom. It is a vast network of paths and roads, through swamps and over mountains, 
along and across rivers and even by sea that cannot be documented with precision.’”° This 
set of trails and hiding places ranged from south to north, even including a line from 
California to Mexico. The URR covered a large region with varied terrain and 


geographical features. Some of the routes to freedom along the URR could be as long as 


> Clara Merritt DeBoer, “The Role of Afro-Americans in the origin and work of the American 
Missionary Association,” (PhD diss., Rutgers University, 1973), 189, 
https://docslib.org/doc/5087393/african-american-folkloric-form-and-function-in-segregated-one-room- 
schools-redacted-for-privacy-abstract-approved-william-rod-fielder. 
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1,000 miles long across varied terrain and rough geographical features. These trails 
usually had scheduled stops every ten to twenty miles. Embarking on the treacherous 
journey of the URR indicated that the freedom seekers had perseverance, endurance, and 
strength. Although the routes were varied, crossed borders, and covered many states each 
route had one thing in common. They were all a journey to freedom anchored in a spirit 
of working together for a common mission. 

Identifying the cooperative network of places and supporters along the URR is 
helpful in further sharing the historical backdrop of the URR. The URR consisted of an 
infrastructure of homes, churches, businesses, people, relationships, connections, and a 
variety of stops called stations to hide runaway enslaved people from the slave owners 
and hunters. It was operated by a network of people gathering around a common mission. 
That mission was to help fugitive enslaved people escape their oppression to live in 
freedom. It was operated by a diverse group of people, communities, and states. The 
URR included leaders of diverse ages, genders, ethnicities, political views, and socio- 
economic statuses. The roots of the URR can be traced back to several abolitionist 
leaders and efforts of a religious society called the Quakers. The exact dates of the URR’s 
existence pre-dates America’s Civil War. The term “underground railroad” was coined in 
the 1830’s, but the inner workings of the URR were established far earlier. The collective 
efforts of people, political groups, religious groups, places, and abolitionist spirits were 
drawn together by the mission to help enslaved people journey to a life of freedom. This 
backdrop of historical context is not exhaustive. It, is merely intended to develop a 
snapshot of the cooperative effort of the URR. As this brief snapshot demonstrates, the 


URR was not a subterrain set of rails and tracks. 
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The URR was neither a legitimate railroad nor underground. How does this iconic 
piece of American History get its name? The URR received its name in an interesting 
way. In 1831, Tice Davids, an enslaved man, escaped from Kentucky to Ohio. His owner 
told the local newspaper that David’s disappeared from the face of the earth as if he was 
riding an underground railroad. Further evidence of the URR was mentioned by a 
captured fugitive slave, Jim, as he was being tortured. Jim revealed to his torturers that he 
was going north to Boston via the URR. It was about this time in the history of the URR 
that the routes, connections, and stations began to expand and flourish. By the 1840’s, the 
cooperative inner workings of the URR were well established and many enslaved people 
were freed through its members’ collaborative efforts. Unfortunately, many enslaved 
people and conductors died attempting to find freedom on the journey of the URR. 
People were willing to risk their lives to achieve freedom and to see enslaved people set 
free, and of some, this price was required. The URR was paving a way for abolitionists 
and political changes that would develop a way to put an end to slavery in America. 

What were the internal workings of the famous cooperative URR network? The 
URR consisted of connections, relationships, stops, and trails. This elusive system of 
trails, stations, conductors, and volunteers created a secretive route for runaway slaves. 
The majority of our information regarding URR is from “men who actually ran it.” (site) 
Men, women, and children, white and black, who believed slavery was wrong, worked 
together on the URR. They built the URR work by serving its mission with their 
properties, churches, daily lives, and jobs. Most fugitive enslaved people used the border 
states of Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland as their thoroughfare to freedom. People 


known as URR conductors guided fugitive enslaved people to freedom. The conductors 
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learned to connect with southerners and to learn about the geography of their region. In 
doing so, they attempted to blend into the communities by becoming preachers, salesmen, 
teachers, map makers, and musicians. In this sense the URR conductors were very much 
like today’s undercover bi-vocational missionaries sent into a land to set captives free. 
Once conductors knew the trails, they would begin connecting with local people. 
They would find an intelligent and trusted slave in the community. Then, the conductor 
would build a relationship with that enslaved person. They would have conversations 
specifically about their desire for freedom. They would explore the opportunities that 
were available for escape. Finally, they would reach an understanding regarding the 
slave’s commitment to the journey to freedom. These slaves would begin to connect with 
other slaves in the community, often across plantation lines. As they connected with other 
slaves around the dream of freedom, they would invite them to be a part of the URR 
journey. Once two to three slaves were ready to board the URR, a trail guide conductor 
would lead them on the journey. Trail guides knew the trails and stations, and had 
connections with people of peace along the freedom route. This series of collaborative 
relationships allowed the original conductor to stay undetected in the neighborhood and 
build more relationships. Once the fugitives crossed the Ohio River, one of the most 
treacherous parts of the journey was complete. However, because of Fugitive Slave Laws 
runaways, conductors, and volunteers were still at risk in free states. Thus, they would 
travel by night from station to station. During the day they were hidden in hay lofts, 
abandoned barns, churches, attics, secret rooms, corn cribs, and any place that offered 
secure shelter. Once they reached Canada, they were free and Canadians did much to help 


share their work and lives with them. 
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This historical synopsis of the URR setting and definition demonstrates the 


vastness topics to study in this movement. Congregational involvement in the URR 
reveal the practices of contextual intelligence, shared need, collective resources, 
collaborative love in action, and cooperative impact. These shared practices proved 
effective in creating CMPs that empowered and equipped enslaved people’s journey to 
freedom. This research will focus on how churches utilized these basic principles to form 


these CMPs. 


URR Shared Needs 

Contextual Intelligence (CI) is the ability to adapt and respond to the surrounding 
culture- defined . The congregations developed their CI was by being present, observing, 
and listening to the enslaved people. Quakers were innovative missionaries that embraced 
the mission of early anti-slavery efforts through contextual intelligence. Quakers had 
firsthand account of the needs of enslaved people. The earliest recorded stirrings of the 
URR spirit are found at Mount Vernon, George Washington’s plantation. In 1786, 
George Washington, issued a complaint that a Society of Quakers had infiltrated his 
plantation with liberation information. This resulted in one of his enslaved workers 
wanting to seek freedom. This is the first documented religious group to help enslaved 
people find the freedom journey, that has been uncovered by research. 

Quakers continued developing anti-slavery strategies. This is further seen in the 
1800’s through Isaac T. Hopper, a famous Quaker abolitionist. Hopper created one of the 
first freedom routes in Philadelphia to aid in enslaved people’s journey to freedom. 


Quakers were also active in anti-slavery actions in North Carolina, where they created 
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abolitionist groups. These North Carolina abolitionist groups created the foundation for 
routes and stops along the way for fugitive enslaved people. Research points to Quakers 
as the people who laid the early infrastructure for the URR. Seibert described the URR as 
a strategic group of whites, mostly Quakers.’ These accounts were a response to 
contextual intelligence gathered regarding the mistreatment and collective needs of 
enslaved people. 

Individual congregations also worked together to help the efforts of the URR. The 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME), Baptist, and AME Zion Church pastors, leaders, 
and members set their hearts upon helping the freedom seekers. Small, medium, and large 
congregations alike organized themselves around the shared mission of helping enslaved 
people gain their freedom. Many churches were critical stations along the URR.® This 
paper will share just a few churches’ efforts to help with the URR. Historians commonly 
note that the AME church, established in 1826, was a known supporter of the URR. 

Many shared needs were noted from conductors, stations masters, congregation 
members, and others along the URR route. These needs were gleaned from observing the 
physical and mental needs of those on the freedom journey. Although nothing was noted 
to explain how these CI needs were obtained. Churches that were in communities with 
enslaved people had opportunities to build relationships, listen, observe, and note their 
basic needs. Many of these shared needs were around food, clothing, and shelter. These 
basic shared needs were being noticed by more and more people, congregations, and 


communities. As a result, congregations wanted to assist with these common needs. 


7 Wilbert H. Siebert, “Light on the Underground Railroad,” American Historical Review 1, no. 77, 
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URR Shared Resources 


Sharing resources was a common way congregations responded to the needs of 
enslaved people. The most obvious way that churches with the URR by offering the URR 
their buildings and facilities. Churches were the perfect safe place to hide fugitive slaves, 
since they were least likely to be searched by slave hunters. Often, they would feature 
hiding places that kept these fugitives out of sight of worshippers and searchers. “The 
Zion Baptist Church was used as an URR station, where slaves were fed, hidden, and 
guided into Canada.’ Many congregations had a space beneath their floor that could keep 
a large number of people safely hidden. They would have holes in the flooring to keep 
slaves hidden and allow them to breathe safely. Even the architecture was designed with 
the freedom story in mind. This same church had a patchwork quilt design in its ceiling to 
let people know it was a safe place to hide. Conductor, Laura Haviland, also used the 
basement of Zion Baptist Church to teach black children as they journeyed to freedom. !° 
A church’s geographic location was helpful to the URR. Churches were often located in 
the center of towns, near railways, ports, and major waterways. Many of the URR trails 


reflected the participation of religious denominations. 


URR Shared Response 
One way URR knew that the congregation was a supporter was through 


nicknames that were given. Many churches earned the nickname “The abolitionist 


° Anthony Glesner. “Laura Haviland: Neglected Heroine of the Underground Railroad,” Michigan 
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church.”!! This is because URR churches, working together, provided sanctuaries, 


schools, allies, money, resources, and so much more to freedom seekers. Congregations 
worked together to run active stations, and pastors and laity were conductors on the 
URR.!? Denominational support through annual organizational meetings was important 
because the URR did not have meetings. Yearly meetings or annual conferences were 
held by several denominations that supported the URR. These meetings required people 
to gather from many regions. Large regional gatherings were crucial for laying out anti- 
slavery strategies and spreading news about the URR. These annual meetings were 
powerful spaces for URR business. “A glance at the attendees, for example, at the Black 
State and National conventions yields the names of numerous escaped slaves gathering 
and strategizing together.” !? One such meeting was in1853 at The First Colored 
Convention of the State of Illinois. At this convention a resolution was outlined and 
adopted viewing all ministers “who have it in their power to preach against slavery, and 
fail to do so, as our enemies.” !4 Church organizations and entire denominations were 
working to create an atmosphere that proclaimed the ills of slavery. 

Churches often organized themselves as meeting houses and provided community 


activities founded on antislavery efforts. Church leaders, laity, and pastors would use 
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their influence and speaking opportunities to preach sermons, write articles in local 
media, and teach about how to help fugitive slaves on the journey to freedom. Their 
influence brought about more help and support for the URR, helping it spread in 
communities across America. Church leaders would teach lessons with anti-slavery 
messages during Sunday School classes, in home meetings, and at various church 
meetings. These lessons would often encourage participants to help with the URR and 
develop other ways to help set enslaved people free. 

Churches across a large region were committed to working together for the 
mission of the URR. Many URR routes were created and organized along denominational 
lines. “AME, Black Baptists, AME Zion, Quakers, Wesleyan Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Covenanters all participated in the movement for freedom.” !> Churches working 
together across denominational and racial lines were often seen in anti-slavery societies 
and organizations. In the Miller Grove region in Southern Illinois, Presbyterian and 
Scotch Covenanter churches became active URR stations and safe places for refugees. 
The mission and work of these two denominations fostered a community wide anti- 
slavery focus.'° Many of the known URR stations in Central Illinois had connections with 
the Presbyterian Church. This historical example gives one glimpse of 
interdenominational cooperation which brought about community transformation around 
the issue of slavery. 

A church’s mission and pastor’s preaching and teaching create an anchor for the 


spiritual formation and discipleship process. Siebert noted, “The religious values of 
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operators was a foundational fact that aided the success of the URR.”!” Many religious 
groups like Quakers, Methodist, Free Blacks, AME Zion, and AME often felt that part of 
living out their faith in Jesus was to help enslaved people on their journey to freedom. 
They practiced this belief in practical ways. One was raising and collecting resources 
that fugitive enslaved people would need. Since most fugitive slaves escaped with just the 
clothes on their back, they had many needs. In addition, congregation members would 
stock food, money, and other necessities in stations for the freedom seekers. Meeting 
these needs was a major way people could help support the URR. 

Fundraising was another form of collective response. Jermain W. Lougen, a 
former slave, would hold “donation parties” to raise money, for the URR. Groups of 
people would even set up town wide bazaars and bake sales to fund URR efforts in their 
region. Handmade crafts, goods, and baked items would be sold to raise money and, 
individual donations were collected. 

Laura Haviland, a white Quaker, was brought to tears as a child when she saw the 
ills of slavery. Haviland wrote, “My sympathies became too enlisted for the poor negroes 
who were thus enslaved for time to efface.”!* Haviland records that she had a spiritual 
awakening at an “emotionally charged Methodist service.” !° Later in her life she 
experienced great loss in her family as the result of a community wide epidemic. This 
loss prompted a pivotal spiritual experience for Haviland. Days following the great loss, 
“she was haunted by vivid dreams which she interprets as a calling from God. In this 


dream there was a black man at her door, with his legs rubbed raw from the anklets he 
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still wore, convincing Haviland of her vocation to help the fugitive slaves.””° Haviland 
felt God leading her to work with Levi Coffin, president of the URR. They worked 
closely on many occasions and Coffin is quoted as saying, “respecting Haviland’s 
determination, and courage religious conviction in regards to the URR.””! As she lived 
out her spiritual journey, Haviland thwarted many slave chasers, lead treacherous 
missions from Kentucky to Tennessee, was a bold conductor on the URR, and openly 
opposed slavery in America.” 

As congregations’ members were compelled to share their passion for the URR 
mission with their spheres of influence in the political and daily realms of life, society 
began to change. Pockets of influence were created within communities that were deeply 
committed to the mission of helping fugitive slaves reach a life of freedom. They 
provided leadership and participated in political groups that guided and shaped new 
slavery laws. These new slavery laws were forged on the anvil of freedom, birthing a new 
life for enslaved people. It was the commitment, perseverance, and passion around the 
broad mission of walking with fugitive slaves to freedom that brought forth political and 
societal reform around the injustice of slavery. Churches, pastors, religious leaders, 
congregation members, and entire communities provided more than safe houses for 
escapees. They were missional leaders, visionaries, and champions connected in a 


network of people and places called the URR. Without the interwoven commitment and 
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cooperation of churches and their leaders the URR would not have been able to safely set 
escapees free. 

Plantations and their communities became secret missionary fields within the 
history of the south. People would train on how to connect with slaves on the plantations. 
These connections were always relational first. They would befriend them and see what 
their interest was in being free. Often, they did this by finding reasons to be on the 
plantation. They would share the heart of the gospel and let them know about a different 
life, a free life. John Wesley found himself living for a short time in the colony of 
Georgia, where he was loud about his Christian views on slavery. Wesley was so vocal 
while in the colony of Georgia placed a ban was slavery. Many ears and hearts were 
opened to the gospel message because of these “plantation missionaries.” The messages 
shared by pastors like John Wesley were powerful, revolutionary, and inspiring. Across 
his lifetime, Bishop Rt. Rev. Richard Allen and his wife, Sarah, were conductors on the 
URR. Sarah Allen risked her life and her husband’s career by giving her time, money, 
and home to the support the URR. She was often called a friend to Philadelphia 
fugitives.?*Allen was a leader that was familiar with the plight of enslaved people. Allen 
life was a reflection of the mission of the URR. He had traveled the path to freedom from 
“slave to bishop.” Footnote 116. Allen’s journey to freedom shaped his life, ministry, 
concerns, and leadership. One way he championed the cause of freedom was by 


encouraging Bethel Church to be a station of the URR.”* 


23 L. Maria Child, Isaac J. Hopper: A True Life (Boston, MA: John P. Jewett and Company, 
1854), 208-9. 


°4 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 52. 
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Even Sunday school teachers would have lessons on the ills and injustices of 
enslaving people. This message did not stop within the walls of the churches or Sunday 
school rooms; they spilled out into the community, inspired community projects, and 
were discussed around the kitchen table. The anti-slavery lessons and sermons shaped the 
fabric of communities. 

Beyond churches, pastors, and religious groups there were other heroic people 
that were champions of the URR. History is full of people that were connected to the 
mission of the URR. However, there is a select group of people that were connected to 
their churches, and felt God was calling them to join the cooperative network of the 
URR. There are too many champions of the URR with harrowing and courageous stories 
to share. Thus, this section of the paper will only share the URR champions that were 
connected with a church or religious group. That means that many famous people who 
did incredible, heroic work will not be discussed, the focus of this paper is on those who 
lived out their Christian calling to collaboratively support the URR railroad in their 
giving, speech, work, witness, actions, and prayers. 

Indeed, the dialect of the URR further demonstrates the cooperative influences of 
faith on this network to freedom. Harriet Tubman was called, “the Moses of her people.” 
The flight out of bondage and black migration was an exodus from the land of Egypt, 
Canada was both heaven and the Promised Land. Escapees were bound for glory.”*> In 
another account, Josiah Henson, declared Canada to be, “that haven of promise.” He also 
noted that the North Star was a blessing from God that helped him find his salvation. 


“Could I follow it through forest, and stream, and field, it would guide my feet in the way 


*> James K. Lewis, Religious Life of Fugitive Slaves and Rise of Coloured Baptist Churches, 
1820-1865 In What Is Now Known as Ontario (New York, NY: Arno Press, 1980), 35. 
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of hope. I thought of it as my God-given guide to the land of promise far away beneath its 


light. I knew it had led thousands of my poor, hunted brethren to freedom and 
blessedness.””° These are just a few religious and spiritual metaphors that are a part of the 
language of the URR. It is interesting how the freedom language of churches and 
religious groups guided freedom seekers to a new life of hope. This use of religious and 
spiritual language demonstrates the deep connection between faith and the URR. Could 
this connection between biblical freedom language and URR freedom language be due to 
the discipleship of the conductors? Did the spiritual lives and journeys of the conductors 
form and shape the language they used as they supported those journeying to freedom on 
the URR. Certainly, biblical freedom language, is historically embedded within the 


language of the URR. 


URR Cooperative Impact 

“The URR was one of the greatest forces which brought on the Civil War and 
thus destroyed slavery.”?’ This research looks deeply into one of the multi-faceted 
aspects of churches’ collaborative support of the URR. The URR was a multi-faceted 
cooperative movement that transformed an entire nation. People, businesses, 
communities, farms, and homes were cooperatively woven into the fabric of the URR. 


The intersection of the URR and cooperative efforts of religious communities, churches, 


26 Josiah Henson, John Lobb, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom's Story of His Life: An 
Autobiography of the Rev. Josiah Henson: from 1789-1876 (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2011), 78. 


*7 Siebert, The Underground Railroad From Slavery to Freedom (Mineola, NY: Dover 
Publishers, 2006), xiii. 
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organizations, and leaders is more deeply intricate than one might imagine. The CMP of 
the URR most likely had the greatest impact of any congregational collective in history. 

The religious cooperative was naturally diverse and responded intentionally in 
ways that disrupted institution of slavery in America. The scope and size of the URR’s 
CMP was too great for slave hunters and owners could rise up to fight. However, what 
this research has uncovered is that a compelling shared mission propels cooperative 
efforts into a ministry movement. There is no doubt that the church, its leaders, and 
members gave and risked their all for the freedom of generations. 

As this research shows there were many routes and friends to the freedom 
network called the URR. The history of slavery would have been very different without 
churches and religious groups working together as a part of the URR. Without the 
cooperation of churches and religious groups across denominations, ethnicity, age, 
gender, and geography, the URR could not have been as successful. The URR was a 
movement by diverse parties anchored in a common vision, purpose, and calling. 

AME Zion Church Historian, Bishop Walls, offers this witness: “The URR was 
practically a church movement.” Its prime leaders were preachers, and black churches, in 
particular were used as URR stations.”® Bishop Walls’ testimony regarding the 
cooperative efforts of churches turns our attention to hope for today. The hope is birthed 
within the vision of churches working together within the URR. This elusive journey to 
freedom birthed a movement that transformed individuals, families, churches, 
communities, laws, and an entire nation. People and churches worked together that 


probably did not even know each other. This movement was fueled by the church raising 


— Bishop William Walls, The African American Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: Reality of 
the Black Church (Charlotte, NC: A.M.E. Zion Publishing House, 1974), 114. 


13 
up and equipping people to live into their lives as disciples of Jesus. The URR movement 


demonstrates how collaboratively living out the message of loving God and our 


neighbors brings forth action that transforms a nation. 


Summary 

The URR is deemed a freedom movement by many historians. They record as 
many secretive trails, stations, and connected people as possible. There was also another 
set of relational networks that might never be seen or known. It is the secretive network 
and cooperation of religious groups, churches, and religious leaders. These connections 
had churches working together across all barriers. These cooperative relationships were 
necessary for the URR to have been more effective. The impact of these relationships 
was significant to many enslaved people’s journey to freedom, and they offer hope for 
today: hope that religious organizations, denominations, churches, and leaders can work 
cooperatively to effect positive change within this world. 

Unfortunately, many types of oppression still enslaves humanity across our 
country and our world. Addictions, domestic abuse, poverty, neglect, human trafficking, 
and many other societal ills keep people enslaved today. These present-day forms of 
slavery may not look like being enslaved on a plantation, but their impact is similar. 

Wherever the world’s injustices hold people captive, the church has work to do. 
Practicing the principles of CMP seen through the URR provides a hopeful future. The 
multiplied impact is the result of shared love in action. Collaborative love in action is an 
overflow of shared resources. Sharing resources plus shared community needs is the 


birthing space for the shared mission. The intersection of shared needs and shared 
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resources can be deduced from contextual intelligence. Each of these principles was 
taken from study of CMPs in the URR movement. Shared needs, resources, responses, 
and impact all come together to create a CMP movement that can do more than any 
congregation or person can do individually. Within this movement that CMPs assist in 
extending the reach of the Kingdom of God. 

This research magnified the impact of CMP principles in the URR movement. 
These principles are based upon contextual intelligence, being in a relationship, listening 
for community needs, shared resources, and response in love. The fruitful formation of 
CMP in the URR was built upon these core principles. 

The church extended outside the walls of the sanctuary for freedom-seeking 
enslaved people. It became the gathering place for the community when strategically 
planned and foundations were laid. The churches’ role impacted the community 
positively. The church’s role was to impact individuals, families, communities, and the 
nation in transformational ways. It began with the cooperative movement of the URR. 
There is hope that the church can be this place significant movement shifts in 
communities again. This time by intentionally working cooperatively to start new 
communities of faith cooperatively in the community, and utilizing the principles of 
contextual intelligence, shared need, resources, mission, and resources will multiply the 
CMP’s impact. 

The historical precedence of churches working together during the URR 
movement brings hope for cooperative ministry in a post-Christian society. The URR 
movement and associated church cooperation were the fruit of Jesus and his mission. 


Karl Barth argued at the Bradenburg Missionary Conference in 1932 that, mission is not 


(i 


an attribute of the church or the individual Christian. However, rather mission is an 
attribute of God himself, in which the church is invited to join. God is the initiator of the 
mission. Historical research into churches’ cooperation with the URR leaves this 
investigator asking these questions and pressing into this prayer: Lord, what does it look 
like for our churches to work together today in their communities for the good of the 
Gospel message? In Jesus’ name, amen. 

This chapter, explored the impact of forming a CMP as a response to contextual 
intelligence. Congregations were challenged to respond to their community’s needs in 
bold and courageous ways. They utilized a shared mission, independent gifts, and 
resources to form one of the most impactful CMPs in history. A deep societal ill was 
transformed by congregations working together in response to listening and loving their 
neighbor. 

The CMP of the URR worked with an underlying structure reflective of the CMP 
of the Holy Trinity. The following section will inspect the theological foundations of 
CMPs. Studying the structure of the CMP relationship within the Trinity will help 
construct a healthy CMP model for congregations. A clear role, unified purpose, 


individual gifts, and unity will be unveiled as critical components of a Trinitarian CMP. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


Earlier sections have answered the definition, purpose, and relationship aspects of 
forming and transforming CMPs using biblical and historical examples. Chapter three 
explored the impact of forming a CMP around contextual intelligence. One of the most 
difficult example of a collective community is the Trinity. There is and always will be a 
mystery to the Trinity. So far there is an important missing element to this CMP research. 
Often processes have a model or structure. 

Having a model that demonstrates a successful relationship between the CMP 
partners could be helpful. The lack of this foundational component would limit a MCC 
from becoming a CMP. It also leads to ministry and leadership disfunction and causes 
damage to the fragile CMP relationship and missional outreach. Implementing a model 
with Trinitarian relational principles is necessary for the vitality of the CMP. 

Foundational principles can be derived from exploring the purpose of a CMP 
relationship. Understanding the purpose helps people know why something exists, is 
done, made, or used.'! Leaving the purpose the relationship within MCC undefined is 


myopic, competitive, selfish, and short sighted. Defining the purpose of the MCC, on the 


' Tllene Berns-Zare, “The Importance of Having a Sense of Purpose: Recent Study Links Strong 
Life Purpose and Health,” Psychology Today, June 4, 2009, 
https://www.psychologytoday.com/us/blog/flourish-and-thrive/20 1906/the-importance-sense-purpose. 
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other hand, helps the congregations to be sharing, cooperative, outwardly focused, and 
invested in others. In essence they become a CMP. 

One way to develop an understanding of CMP’s purpose is to share the 
theological basis within the collaborative partners. Theology might be the missing piece 


to help MCC move forward in a CMP model. 


Trinitarian Theology 

The study of theology is helpful in developing Christian faith, life, and praxis. 
There are many resources written by theologians related to the unity within the theology 
of the Trinity. Simplistically, the theology of the Trinity teaches about the relationship of 
the three persons unified within one God. When Christians are baptized, they are received 
into this divine relationship. There are many characteristics referred within Trinitarian 
theology. Some of these characteristics have been formed into doctrines. These are 
common sets of beliefs that anchor and shape theology. Many doctrines on the Trinity 
have been explored and well documented by generations of theologians. Form, format, 
unity, definition, relationship, superiority, communion, co-mission, and many more 
characteristics have been well developed in Trinitarian theology. The characteristic of 
unity is probably one of the most studied and written about aspect of the Holy Trinity. 
Most writers record the definition, form, structure, and semantics regarding this 
Trinitarian unity. Very few write about the praxis and how of this Trinitarian unity. This 
rarely explored and written about aspect of the Trinitarian theology is what this research 


will explore. 
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Trinitarian Relational Community 

For something to be unified in a relational community there must be some sort of 
connection. This connection is a way for them to interact and live within the relationship. 
In this paper this will be called connectivity within the Trinity. Connectivity is the 
building block within the holy unity. For some reason first century theologians to 
theologians of post-Christendom have not explored the meaning of connectivity which is 
ingrained in our world. There are essences of connectivity tucked away in many 
environmental, societal, and cultural aspects of the world. For example, there is a 
connectivity of energy passed between the sun, a blade of grass, a mouse, and an owl ina 
forest ecosystem. Each of these organisms form a community within a forest, yet they are 
connected by the energy from the sunshine that is trapped by the grass and passed along 
to each organism. A much more familiar example of connectivity is my phone, laptop, 
television, and tablet, which are unified through the connective power of the internet. In 
societal relationships, teammates are unified as a team connected by the time, dedication, 
and purpose of being one. 

In a similar way there is a connectivity that is found in the community of the 
Trinity. As Christians our “faith and praxis are to be grounded in sound theological 


foundation,’ 


and a theology of connectivity is no exception. Ancient churches clearly 
operated and lived out this connectivity. The purpose of this paper is to reveal the 


principles within the Trinity’s relational structure. These principles will guide CMP to 


build fruitful model for ministry together. 


? Enoch Wan and Geoff Baggett, “A Theology of Partnership: Implications for Implementation by 
a Local Church,” Missiology an International Review 38, (2):(2010): 1, 
http://ojs.globalmissiology.org/index.php/english/article/view/62/183. 
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In his speech at the 30" annual meeting of the World Economic Forum, British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair, shared that “the opening of the twenty first century calls for a 
sense of community and belonging.? In this same gathering Pope John Paul III, spoke of 
“a global public interest that called for the integral development of individuals and a 
focus on the common good of the human family.”* Both of these prominent world 
leaders’ speeches, spoke in a secular setting, bring attention to the need for communities 
to focus upon connectivity on both the local and global scene. Belonging and being 
connected in community is clearly important. The importance of belonging is 
demonstrated in ecosystem, societies, denominations, and sports. We have a plethora of 
writing around what a community is, how-to live-in community, dynamics of community, 
systems within community, personalities of community, and the list goes on and on. The 
connectivity of the divine Trinitarian community can be applied within Christian 
missional communities. This research will argue that the theology of connectivity within 
the Trinity provides a model of the ecclesia, community of Christian faith. 

The work of early Christian fathers and contemporary theologians will be 
excavated. Some ancient theological trendsetters informing this research will be 
Tertullian, Theophilus of Antioch, Justin Martyr, Jon of Damascus, and Augustine. A few 
contemporary theologians weighing in on the connectivity of the Trinity will be C.S. 
Lewis, Jurgen Moltmann, Colin Gunton, Cornelius Van Til, Frederick J. Flo, Allister 


McGrath, and Alan Hirsch. Through coinheritance, perichoresis, oikonomia and love a 


2 Tony Blair, “Annual Meeting of the World Economic Forum Address” (speech Davos, CH: 
January 28, 2000), 181, 
https://www3.weforum.org/docs/WEF_A_Partner_in_Shaping_History.pdf. 


‘ Pope John Paul II, “Message to the Annual Meeting of the World Economic Forum” (speech 
Davos, CH: January 28, 2000), 182, 
https://www3.weforum.org/docs/WEF_A_Partner_in_Shaping_History.pdf. 
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theology of connectivity within the divine Trinity will be revealed. Thomas J. Scirghi’s 
work will be used to shape the model for churches living out a “theology of 
connectivity.” This systematic theological construct lays a foundation for us to 
understand connection in the holy Trinity. The scope of an inclusive study of Trinitarian 
theology would be too deep and broad for this paper. The purpose of this research is to 
describe “a theology of connectivity” found within the relationship of the holy Trinity, 
which will serve as a model for Christian congregations to live out within their ministry 


context and globally. 


Early Christian Communities 

The early church under Paul’s leadership is an excellent mirror of the Trinitarian 
model of community. More specifically, early church communities provide an ideal 
glimpse at the theology of connectivity in action. Records demonstrate that these 
communities of faith were in tune with their community’s needs. They were united with 
God in mission and ministry. They were connected to each other as congregation 
members and to other communities of faith within their greater geographic areas. 
Sometime since then, communities of faith have become more reflective of societal and 
political structures characterized by competition, greed, politics, isolation, and 
individualism. This has created communities of churches connected only by name. There 
are churches scattered across communities that never connect with each other. This 
limited collaboration, is not at all what was seen in first century churches. There is a 
yearning within society for humans to be relational and connected in community. 


However, most churches forge the way with an independent mindset. 
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Trinitarian Connectivity in Scripture 

One of the clearest passages on unity Jn 17:20-23. This pericope is a part of Jesus’ 
prayer. In this section of the prayer, Jesus is praying for himself , his disciples, and all 
generations of future believers. Jesus prays: 

20 “I ask not only on behalf of these, but also on behalf of those who will believe 

in me through their word, 21 that they may all be one. As you, Father, are in me 

and I am in you, may they also be in us,[*] so that the world may believe that you 

have sent me. 22 The glory that you have given me I have given them, so that 

they may be one, as we are one, 23 I in them and you in me, that they may 

become completely one, so that the world may know that you have sent me and 

have loved them even as you have loved me. (NRSV)°> 

Jesus’ prayer reveals the communication between two members of the Trinity: the 
Father and the Son. John’s recording of this specific prayer is full of Jesus’ desire for 
unity among the current and future generations of believers. Jesus prayed for a unity that 
reflected the image of his connectivity and interrelationship with God. Both Jesus and the 
Father are intimately connected and closely interrelated. This unity is spoken of several 
times in the prayer and is clearly defined. Jesus wants the connections between himself 
and the Father to be the same one that believers experience. Jesus’ prayer for unity has a 
purpose of a global connectivity. Thus, unity among believers operates out of a 
connectivity so that the world will know Jesus’ testimony and the deep love of God. 
Beyond these understandings this passage also gives biblical affirmation to the truth of 
the connections between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in holy unity. 


There is a greater need to further explore the connectivity aspect of unity. Many 


congregations are unified in their doctrines, polity, sacramental praxis, and other 


> Unless indicated otherwise, all passages quoted in this paper are from the New Revised Standard 
Version Bible (NRSV). 
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denominational systems. The Johannine structure stretches far beyond this surface type of 
unity. It is doubtful that Jesus’ prayer is a cry for “structural, theological, or confessional 
unity.’ 

Trinitarian connectivity is wrapped up in the final verse that emphasizes the 
mission that the world will know God’s love. It is this love that is the connectivity of the 
Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. God is love is the essence that holds the unified 
relationship of the Trinity together. This triune identity is God’s true identity. For all of 
eternity, God exists in the connectivity of perfect love in the relationship of the Trinity. 
Humanity is created in God’s image and an important piece of that Trinitarian model God 
lays out for us to follow is relationship connected by love. This understanding of God’s 
image reflects our identity and need to live out of the theology of connectivity. This is a 
relationship that is characterized by the invisible theology of connectivity anchored in an 
incredible unity. Do not mistake: unity without connectivity is how most people and 
congregations are operating today. This is reasonable to state because most Christian 
congregation display unity within their walls, doctrines, and denominational lines. 
However, connectivity of Christian congregations within communities is a rare 
experience. This leaves the connectivity of the Christian global church non-existent. 

The affirmation of this passage regarding the connectivity found within the unity 
of Christian congregations is difficult to ignore. This is one of the strongest comments 
that Jesus makes about the church being connected together in ministry to the world. To 
set aside Christian unity directly opposes the desire of Jesus’ prayer. Tenney brings to 


light an aspect of this unity that points beyond institutional unity and really focuses more 


© Gert J. Malan, “Does John 17:11b, 21-23 Refer to Church Unity?” HTS Theological Studies vol. 
67, no. 1, January 2011): 1, http://www.scielo.org.za/scielo.php?script=sci_arttext&pid=S0259- 
94222011000100067&Ing=en&tlng=en. 
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to the inner connectivity. The focus of this prayer is more the connectivity of the unity 
between Jesus and God. This connectivity is what is called for through believers, 
community, and local congregations. It stands to reason that followers of Jesus within 
congregations, communities, and the world will be able to work together as one with 


other like-connected believers 


Theology of Connectivity Defined 

“Trinitas,” the Latin origin of the English word Trinity is a noun that refers to an 
entity with a three-fold structure. To tackle the entire theological aspects and 
characteristics of Trinitarian theology is outside of the scope of this research. The 
connection between the relationship of the persons within the triune God is of particular 
interest for this segment, however. The words unity and connectivity are important to 
exploring this relationship. 

Unity is defined in Dictionary.com as “the state of being one; oneness.” Another 
meaning that this resource offers is, “A whole or totality as combining all its parts into 
one.’””’ Digging deeper in to the definition of unity within the holy Trinity leaves one 
questioning what it is that connects the holy Trinity members in this unity. This question 
raises the ideology of connectivity. Merriam-Webster.com offers a general definition of 
connectivity, which it defines as “The quality, state, or capability of being connected or 
connective.”® Jesus prays for the unity, of his disciples and all believers that are to come. 


The theology of the Trinity goes into detail and develops an understanding of the unity of 


T Dictionary.com Online Dictionary: “Unity,” https://www.dictionary.com/browse/unity. 


8 Merriam-Webster Online Dictionary: “Connectivity,” https://www merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/connectivity. 
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the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Knowing that they are unified is not enough. We need to 


know: what is the connectivity that cohesively, eternally, and for always binds the 
persons of the Trinity together? That is what this theological research will continue to 


unpack. 


Glimpses of Connectivity 

Connectivity can be seen in both global and local mission fields. Followers of 
Jesus have been seen serving side by side in mission fields across the ages. Historically 
this type of connectivity is noted in the historical foundations research of the 
Underground Railroad. People have been unified in prayer, mission, and acts of mercy 
and love across history. What is it that draws and connects them to this unity? This 
connectivity was formed through the love and desire to free people who had been 
mistreated, tortured, and held against their will. Congregations were connected across 
theological lines, denominations, race, socio-economic class, and economics. They 
worked in unity to spearhead a freedom of all slaves, which eventually created the 
emancipation of enslaved people. What is it that draws humanity into a relationship that 
puts their lives at risk? Could it be that strong connectivity to help was a regional force 
that created powerful changes in an entire society? The connectivity moved political and 
societal systems that appeared unmovable. Many people, congregations, and leaders 
never saw or knew their co-laborers, yet they were drawn into a powerful connectivity 
that transformed many lives. 

Currently, Christian congregations can be seen coming together to assist after a 


natural disasters, to feed, clothe, and share the Gospel with sufferers. Again, they cross 
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socio-economic, political, religious, and other cultural boundaries to share the love of 
God with those in need. If there is a social justice need within a community, they will 
stand in unity to help meet it. Shades of Grace (SOG), a United Methodist Congregation, 
in Kingsport, Tennessee is an example of this type of unity bound together by 
connections. SOG is a homeless ministry that was created to meet the needs of the city’s 
homeless population. The church opened a store front that provides a place where people 
can connect with the congregations homeless ministry. This ministry gets most of its 
financial and other resources primarily from a regional wide connective network of 
congregations. Prior to the Covid-19 era they would provide the homeless population 
with meals. Each meal was provided by a congregation, business group, or local 
individuals. These food donations were on a volunteer basis, and the ministry rarely new 
what would be dropped off for the day. However, a day never went by without these food 
needs being met. Now, volunteers schedule the meals as phone calls come in regarding 
what meals will be donated. 

What is it that connects Christian congregations, businesses, and individuals 
across an entire region? There is a connectivity that goes beyond the unity of providing a 
meal for the least of these in our city. Much like the participants in the Underground 
Railroad, these volunteers may never know the people that they are connected with, but 
they give of themselves sacrificially. Could it be a connectivity greater than we currently 
can understand that draws people in to unity when a given need arises? Could this same 
connectivity be present always, and perhaps we have simply not fully explored it? What 
are the theologies that have created the foundation to begin to answer these questions? 


Which theology could be propelling us forward in to the next era of Trinitarian theology? 
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Systematic and Practical Theology 


The construct of systematic theology offers partial answers to these questions. 
“Systematic theology is an attempt to summarize the teachings of Scripture in brief, 
understandable, organized, and carefully formulated statements, moving from defining 
features to exploring the way they are structured and related to each other. Since the 
Trinity is not fully described in any one biblical passage systematic theology pulls 
together scriptural references that outline a deeper understanding of the knowledge of the 
Trinity. Systematic theology creates a uniformed understanding of a biblical concept 
based on scriptures across the entire Bible. A systematic theological approach to 
Trinitarianism brings an understanding of structure, personality, persons, unity, 
definitions, and relationship of the only Trinity. Christians live this out trough worship, 
creeds, proclamation, and basic understanding, profession, and proclaiming of the 
Trinity. The primary role of systematic theology historically has been to create biblically 
sound doctrines, prayers, hymn, lyrics, traditions, liturgy, and creeds. Systematic 
theologians have given congregations and followers of Jesus gifts to the body of Christ 
that include a set of truths and understandings about the Holy Trinity for the sake of 
creating “liturgical, pedagogical, and polemic ends,” but it leaves many questions to be 
answered. Systematic theology of the Holy Trinity is a necessary springboard that is 
propelling theologians, Christians, and congregations into a realm of questions around the 
praxis of Trinitarian theology in modern day life. So yes, we need to appreciate this 
systematic theological gift, but if we stop here, we will be stuck regarding how it applies 
to our daily lives within our communities. Friedrich Schleiermacher, shares this is 


because systematic theology alone. 
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leaves us with a “shell” around the “kernel” of authentic religion. ? 


These lingering questions regarding Jesus’ prayer for humanity to be one with 
God just as he is one with God, cannot be fully answered with systematic theology. 
Modern trinitarian theologians point to the idea that there is a praxis side of connectivity 
within trinitarian theology and beckons us to live in to a practical theological construct of 
the Trinity. This is uncovered when one begins to ask how the theology of Trinity applies 
to daily Christian life and life as a congregation of faith. It is here that theologians are 
asking and digging deep into the connectivity of the Trinity and how it is to be lived out 
in the present age. 

Modern day theologians like Allen Hirsch and others are beginning to explore and 
write about the connectivity within the unity of the Holy Trinity. More will be shared 
about their findings later in this research. Our present culture receives the gifts of 
systematic theology but calls for a practical theology of the Trinity as a “doctrine of 
living to God by Christ” connected with them in an overflow of divine love, as Petrus van 
Mastricht and Johnathan Edwards said, “building off of William Ames ideology.!° Ames 
wrote that “men live to God when they live in accordance with the will of God, to the 
glory of God, and with God working within them.”!! What could be more vital than 
disciples of Christ and Christian congregations orienting life around the practical 


theology of the Trinity? 


° Friedrich Schleiermacher, On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured Despisers, translator John 
Oman (London, UK: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1893), 15-16. 


!0 Petrus Van Mastricht, Theoretical-Practical Theology, translator Todd M. Rester, ed. Joel 
R. Beeke, 7 vols. (Grand Rapids, MI: Reformation Heritage Books, 2018), 1.1.26. 


"| William Ames, Marrow of Sacred Divinity, (London, UK: Edward Griffin, 1639), 22:86, 
https://archive.org/details/marrowsacdi00ames/page/4/mode/2up?view=theater. 
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Systematic Theological Conversation Partners: 


The doctrine of the Holy Trinity historically brought forth debate at every focus. 
Across many generations, the understanding and interpretation of the Trinity instigated 
fiery discussions and controversies, and important theological constructs and creeds were 
birthed from these conversations. This is to be expected since the reality of God always 
leaves humanity with a bit of mystery. Most of the debates regarding trinitarian theology 
have been focused in the areas of persons, substance, relations, structure, definition, and 
creating a deeper understanding of the Holy Trinity. These are typical and necessary 
points of systematic theology. 

Very little attention, however, has been given to the practical theological question 
of what the connection is that lies within the relationship of the members of the Holy 
Trinity. Theologians from the early church, ancient church fathers, Arianism, and the 
Nicene era, all debated form, structure, identity, and personality of the Trinity in order to 
construct a common basis of understanding. The impact of this is that knowledge took 
center stage and the connection within the unity was largely an overlooked idea. !* This 
section begins with conversation partners from ancient theologians to modern 
theologians. Some trendsetters in ancient theology are Tertullian, the Arians, Nicene era, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, the Anthanasia Creed, and Thomas Aquinas. Hirsch, Frost, 
Gunton, Van Til, Kress, and Moltmann will be among a variety of modern-day 


theological conversation partners. 


2 J. Fredrick Flo, “Breaking Ground, a Look at the Impact of the Cappadocian Fathers on the 
Establishment of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit During the Transition Between the Council of Nicaea 
(325) and the Council of Constantinople (381),” Verbum Vol. 7, Issue 1 (2009): 1-17, 
https://fisherpub.sjfc.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=1175&context=verbum. 
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Ancient Theological Voices 

This section explores several ancient theologians who have explored the 
coinherence and perichoresis natures of the Trinity. Coinherence and perichoresis both 
offer a reflection about the Trinity. Both of these theological constructs are important to 
the development of the theology of connectivity. Several trendsetters in these 
foundational systematic theological constructs that were encountered during this study 
are: ancient theologians from the first century church: Tertullian, the Arians, Nicene era, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, the writers of the Anthanasia Creed, and Thomas Aquinas 
they all played vital roles in creating our basic understandings of the Trinity. Their 
collective voices crafted a basic Trinitarian theology that consists of: all are one, unified, 
cooperating together in a, mystery of economy, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Their 
work is important and has created a much-needed practical theology. Instead of delving 
into the practical aspects of their work this research will focus more on the theological 
constructs of oikonomia, the divine economy of God, co-inheritance, and perichoresis 
within their work. These concepts reveal glimpses of the theology of connectivity within 
the unified relationship of the Trinity. These early concepts point to the fact that even 
early theologians were seeing practical theological aspects of the Trinity. 

Tertullian of Carthage was the first writer in Latin to coin the term “Trinity” in 
reference to God. His work was to help clarify a confusing doctrine of the Trinity. 
Tertullian is known for clarifying theological work called “oikonomia’”, or the divine 
economy.!? This idea digs deep into the relationship within the Trinity. Oikonomia claims 


that the “divine rule of God is unified, and yet each person of the Trinity is diverse. The 


'3 Bryan Litfin. “Tertullian on the Trinity,” Perichoresis: The Theological Journal of Emanuel 
University 17, no. 1 (Spring 2019): 81, https://www.academia.edu/40072416/Perichoresis_17_1_2019_. 
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unity is a unity of purpose for human redemption. Thus, a Tertullian exegesis of Jn 
10:34-38 is as follows: “It must therefore be by the works that the Father is in the Son, 
and the Son is in the Father, and so it is by works that we understand the Father is one 
with the Son.”!4 Thus, Tertullian begins to construct a theology of unity of substance and 
purpose within the relationship of the Trinity. He also unpacks oikonomia, stating “This 
economy is a mystery that connects the unity of the Trinity.”!° He does not stop here he 
goes on to offer insights regarding the unity of the three persons of the Trinity. The 
connection between these is equal power, presence, status, and flow of love within this 
unity. It alludes to something between them and leaves one asking the question what 
connects this divine three in one relationship? Tertullian’s work simply scrapes the 
surface of the connectivity lingering within the mystery of the Trinity. 

Ancient Carthaginian theologians were the ones that influenced Tertullian’s 
understandings of Trinitarian theology. Theophilus of Antioch wrote an excellent 
apologetic work on trinitarianism. Theophilus asserts that God’s Logos “existed within 
the heart of God. He explains God as always been connected with his Logos. The Logos 
incarnate is both heard and seen, being sent by God, and is found in and within God.”!® 
This is clearly an internal, connection God has with the Son until the latter is sent, 
incarnate, into the world. This is a glimmer of the connectivity within the person of the 


Trinity that Tertullian writes about. 


‘4 Tertullian, “Tertullian’s Treatise Against Praxis,” 164, 
https://www.tertullian.org/articles/evans_praxeas_eng.htm. 


15 B. Evans, “Tertullian Against Praxeas,” 
http://www.tertullian.org/articles/evans_praxeas_eng.htm. 


'6 Robert M. Grant, Theophilus of Antioch Ad Autolycum (London, UK: Oxford Clarendon Press, 
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Justin Martyr is another second century Greek apologist who influenced 
Tertullian’s trinitarian theology. Justin also wrestled with the connection between God 
and Logos. He also deployed a connected theology of Logos. Justin described Logos as a 
rational partner until the time for incarnation. Tertullian integrates the theological 
revelations of Iraneaus of Lyon and Logos theology.!” Iraneus of Lyon’s contribution to 
Tertullian is the word oikonomia. This is the concept of the economy of God. Although 
the term was used by earlier theologians to mean only saving parts of God. Iraneaus saw 
how oikonomia connects to the larger picture. He saw God’s connection within the 
Trinity and humanity. “God makes, man a creation are made.” His plan united elements 
from creation to Christ.!® 

John of Damascus’ writing of perichoresis describes the fellowship within the 
Trinity where “all three persons of the Trinity occupy the same space within each 
other.” !? How can three persons be so unified in one that they occupy one space? They 
adhere to one another in such a deeply connective way. The church fathers wrote about 
perichoresis to substantiate their understanding that God is one in three persons.”° Thus, 
perichoresis develops the theology of connectivity that they are eternally with and within 
each other while maintaining their own person. Their intent here was to share how, in the 


“a distinction is combined in the persons of the Trinity, in the natures of Christ, as well as 


7 Bryan Liftin, “Tertullian on the Trinity,” 88. 


'8 Eric Osborn, Irenaeus of Lyons (Cambridge, GB: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 49, 51-94. 


'9 Gerald Bray, The Doctrine of God: Contours of Christ Theology (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1993), 158. 


20 Slobodon Stamatovic. “The Meaning of Perichoresis,” Open Theology 2, (1) (2016): 303-323, 
https://www researchgate.net/publication/303291523_The_Meaning_of_Perichoresis. 
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in creation as reunited with God.”?! This mutual indwelling is hard to understand and 


easy to confuse without the relational understanding of perichoresis. This brings forth 
many practical trinitarian theological implications for humanity and congregations. 

The Nicene church fathers were a group of like-minded theologians, among 
whom was, Athanasius, a young theologian from around AD 326 whose primary goal 
was to defend the interpretation of the Creed of Nicaea.*? He and others of the Nicene 
party defended and explained their stance by writing more about the Trinity. This group’s 
most important writing was about the consubstantiality and tri-personality within the 
Trinity. They asserted, in opposition to Arius, that an eternal love relationship has always 
been shared by the members of the Trinity.”> Like Tertullian, the Nicene theologians, 
focused mainly on the Father and Son within the Trinity, and later discussed the Holy 
Spirit. They helped lay the foundation for this theology of intimate relationship and 
connectivity within the Trinity. Each person of the Trinity is equally connected in 
relationship with each other through their identity of being beloved or the love that is 
between them. Although their theological focus was in contradiction to other popular 
theologians that focused on the distance between the persons of the Trinity, their insights 
lean into the systematic theology of connectivity at work. The Nicean’s stood firm and 
offer us an early theological glimpse into the intimately connected relationship of the 
Trinity which lends credence to the theology of connectivity. 

Although Tertullian, the early church fathers, and the Nicene theological group 


hold some slight variances regarding the Trinity, they all uncover an aspect of the 


1 Verna Harrison, “Perichoresis in the Greek Fathers,” St. Viadimir’s Theological Quarterly 5.1, 
(1991): 53. 


2 Bryan Liftin, Tertullian on the Trinity, 48. 
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theology of connectivity. Each of them tries to explore a practical aspect of the theology 
in addition to the systematic one they were improving upon. There is a mystery of what 
connects the unity between them. Connectivity was never settled upon by these early 
theologians. The Nicene view is that the Father and later the Holy Spirit are externally in 
loving unity with members of the Trinity. Other early church fathers believe that there is 
a distance based upon fatherhood and sonship. However, the familial language still 
allows for the connective bond of love. Finally, Tertullian agrees there is some relational 
distance between the members of the Trinity. However, the mystery of their unity being 
connected through relationship of love still stands to be the connecting force among 
them. This view can be implied and inferenced throughout each argument and debate. 

At the Council of Constantinople, Gregory of Nyssa laid out an argument 
summarizing the connection of the Trinity. He writes, “We are not told that the Father 
does nothing by himself in which the Son does not cooperate, or that the Son has any 
isolated activity... every activity originates from the Father, proceeds through the Son, 
and is brought to fruition in the Holy Spirit.”*4 Gregory experienced fierce backlash over 
his thoughts on the hierarchical relationship on the Trinity. However, he does offer a 
glimpse of cooperation and connectivity of the Trinity which is equilateral.” 

The ancient fathers, Cappadocian fathers, and Tertullian brought forth a much 
deeper understanding of the Trinity. They all added to the systematic theological 


construct that was readily proclaimed and shared. Each wrote either specifically or 


4 Marianne Dorman. “Arianism, Macedonianism, Apollinarianism, and the Cappodocian 
Fathers.” Marianne Dorman web-site. November 28, 2008, 
http://mariannedorman homestead.com/CappadocianFathers.html. 


25 J. Flo Frederick, J. “Breaking Ground ,”Verbu 7, no. 1 (2009): 14, 
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through inferences regarding the connections within the relationship of the Trinity. 


Unfortunately, generations passed before theologians would begin to look into the 
practical theological constructs that this connectivity within the relationship of the Trinity 
infers. Each laid a theology of connection within the Trinitarian theology ultimately 
shaping how we understand the connection with the relations of the Trinity. There is a 
gift hidden within all of this “We obtain our existence from God the Father, and 


participate in the grace through Jesus, by means of the Holy Spirit who makes us holy.”*° 


Figure 5. The Shield of the Trinity 

Another tool for understanding the connectivity of the Trinity relationship is the 
Shield of the Trinity. Since the Middle Ages visual, representations of the Trinitarian 
relationship have been used as teaching tools during catechesis, Jerome of Prague used a 
similar drawing to this when he lectured at universities. This image helped explain 
several truths. First at the Council of Constance, he used the image to explain theological 
truths about the Trinity.*’ A few vital teachings from this tool are helpful in further 


understanding the collaborative relationship of the Trinity. 


6 Boris Bobrinsko “The indwelling of the Spirit in Crist ‘ Pneumatic Christology,’ In the 
Cappadocian Fathers,” St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 28 (1984): 49-65. 


27 Ota Pavliceck, “Scutum Fidei Christianae: The Depiction of the Shield of Faith in the Realistic 
Teaching of Jerome of Prague and the Context of His Interpretation of the Trinity” (PhD diss., University 
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First, the image of the Isosceles triangle sets the stage for equality. This type of 


triangle has equal angles and sides. This equality within The Trinity is further noted in 
the equality found within the word in the picture. The sides of the triangle are connected 
to God by the word is, thus noting the equality of each member of the Trinity. Another 
lesson from The Shield of Faith is that each member is a distinct person who is entirely 
God. Each person has a unique nature and is unified with God. Lastly, The members of 
The Trinity are united in God. The mission of God to restore and reconcile humanity is 
the unifying mission within this visual teaching tool. 

The connectivity within the relationship of The Trinity is summarized well by the 
Shield of the Trinity. This teaching tool could help Christian disciples use these 
principles to build a Trinitarian CMP model. First, unity in a shared mission is the 
cohesiveness that keeps it together. Second, the church is the inseparable Body of Christ. 
Maintaining distinct characteristics is essential for the relationship to work well. Third, 
the interdependence between the members maintains a healthy relationship. Each of these 


principles is a critical component of the connective relationship of the Trinity. 


Contemporary Conversation Partners 

Each of the contemporary panelists to this project will offer views on the 
connection within trinitarian theology. Across these more contemporary theological 
conversations emerge “theological developments within the concept of coinherence along 
with new understandings of the word perichoresis.”*® The contemporary theologians 


lending voice to this research are Fackre, Moltmann, Rhor, Seamands, & Hirsch. These 


28 W. Ross Hastings, Echoes of Coinherence: Trinitarian Theology & Science Together (Eugene, 
OR: Cascade Books, 2017), 28. 
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theological conversation partners build off of the theological foundations of the ancient 
church fathers. There is a noticeable shift from their systematic theological studies to a 
more practical theological view of trinitarian theology. Each offers a glimpse of 
revelation of the connectivity theology that is embedded within the greater trinitarian 
theological construct. There have been several modern theologians that take a fresh view 
and examination of the structures and characteristics of trinitarian theology. Thus, 
building a practical Trinitarian theology based upon ancient church fathers’ systematic 
theological writings together, there is opportunity for a new horizon on how the church 
lives out its unity and connectivity to the Trinity. 

In 1 Cor. 13:13, Paul writes to encourage first century followers of Jesus to hold 
love in highest regard, “an the greatest of these is love.” Other scripture writers note that 
God is love. God is a self-giving-relational community of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Could it be that love is the unifying connection between these three persons of the 
Trinity? Taking a fresh look at Augustine’s writings, we see: “And the Holy Spirit, 
according to the Son alone but of both; and so, intimates to us a mutual love, wherewith 
they reciprocally love one another.””’ This view of the Trinity speaks to the connectivity 
theology that flows between persons: God in love, Jesus is love, and the Holy Spirit is 
love. Love is the connectivity and communion of this divine relationship. 

Colin Gunton, a trinitarian theologist from London’s King’s College challenges 
the Augustinian account of the Holy Spirit.°° His writings create the argument that if the 


Holy Spirit was merely the “reciprocal love from Father to the son and from Son to the 


2 Augustine of Hippo, On the Trinity. edited by Boer Paul A. translated by Arthur W. 
Haddan (North Charleston, SC: Veritas Splendor Publications, 2012), 17-24. 


3° Colin Gunton, Theology Through the Theologians (London, UK: T&T Clark, 2000), 126. 
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Father, then Spirit as love closes the circle of Trinity life.”?! This reflects a very 
narcissistic love focused on the intra-relationship of the Trinity which is not really 
reflective through the entire canon of scripture. 

Gunton offers insight to a more outwardly focused self-giving relationship of 
love, not a closed system on love just for the persons of the Trinity. Thus, Gunton’s 
theological insights of the Holy Spirit demonstrates that the person of the Trinity 
connects by love. This love flows and connects relationally, commune, and reaches 
downward to creation and humanity, too. Gunton so eloquently phrases it: the “one who 
perfects the love of God as love in community,”** God has an open, outward focus, a 
community focused on the other with deep, connected, related love. Gunton describes a 
will and purpose within the community of God as a “community within God’s eternal 
being which freely and in love creates, reconciles, and redeems that which is not 
himself.” For Gunton, this love is in otherness. Gunton sees the Holy Spirit as 
extending the love of the Trinity. 

The divine person of the Holy Spirit is not a static, closed, inward focused 
community. Gunton’s research offers a glimpse of what it means for disciples, 
congregations, and churches within a community and globally to be connected in the 
communion of the divine Trinity. This relatedness of community encourages the 


congregation to be connected with each other through love. 


31 | Leon Harris. The Holy Spirit as Communion, Colin Cunton's Pneumatology of Communion 
and Frank Macchia's Pneumatology of Koinonia (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 2017), 201. 
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Contemporary theologian Cornelius Van Til writes in his Defense of Faith more 
information about the connectivity of unity.*4 God is personal, connectional, and 
relational which is seen in the three persons of the Trinity. Each of these have divine 
unity, and divine unity is expressed in the persons. God’s oneness is a unity of the 
richness of his nature, and God’s richness is fullness, which is unification as seen in each 
person. Van Til shares this insight of connectivity in the theology of Trinity. There is 
something beyond the unity and community aspect of the Trinity. There is a connection 
through the very rich nature of God. Thus, the fullness of God’s love, grace, and mercy 
each flow into and are connected to each other. Why does this recently recorded bond of 
love within the Trinity matter? C.S. Lewis writes: 

[This bond of love] “matters more than anything else in the world. The whole 

dance, or drama, or pattern of the three personal life is to be played out in each of 

us, or putting it another way, each one of us has got to enter the pattern, take his 
or her place in that dance. It is how we are made.** 

Maybe the word “perichoresis” would help understand how the Trinity applies to 
us as a community of faith. Perichoresis is a Greek word that is derived from the prefix 
“peri, meaning around and, the root “choreo” meaning contain. It is often translated as 
“rotation”.*° This depicts the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit connected with each other in a 
way where they embrace, permeate, contain, and exist in community connected with each 
other unified as one. Harrington notes that if you make one letter order change to the 


word it’s meaning becomes “to dance around, like a circle dance.” He refers to this as an 


image of the three divine persons of the Trinity dancing around connected by an eternal 


34 Cornelius Van Til, Defense of Faith (Phillipsburg, NJ: P&R Publishing Co., 1980), 25. 
35. C.S. Lewis, Mere Christianity (New York, NY: Harper Collins Publisher, 1977), 175-176. 
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love. Jirgen Moltmann enters into the conversation at this point. Moltmann explains this 
continuous circle dance further. “The divine persons exist intimate with one another, for 
one another, and in one another;” that is how their bond, or connection, of unity is 
formed.*’ He goes on to explain the importance: 

The Trinitarian perichoresis manifests that highest intensity of divine which we 

call divine life and eternal love; and conversely, God’s infinite intensity of life is 

manifested in the eternal perichoresis of the divine Persons. We should see it as 
once the most intense excitement and absolute rest of the love which is the 
wellspring of everything that lives, the keynote of all resonances, and the source 
of the rhythmically dancing and vibrating world.** 

Robert Kress develops an understanding of perichoresis as the “intimate presence 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.*° Michael Lawler expounds on the connection of the 
Trinity as the model for every single human relationship. “The three-person God of 
Christian faith is essentially a God of dynamic communion in life, friendship, love, and 
peace. Therefore, this three person God grounds and is paradigm for all relationships and 
communion.” 4° Baxter sees the Holy Trinity as extending the relationship of humanity 
into the connected community of the Trinity. He feels the objective of the Trinity 
regarding humanity is to include and extend self to us. The circle dance of the Father, 


Son, and Holy Spirit extends the dance wider so to draw human beings into the fullness 


of the connectivity of the Trinity.*! 


af Jiirgen Moltmann, “Perichoresis: An Old Magic Word for a New Trinitarian Theology,” 
https://oimts.files.wordpress.com/2013/01/06_1997_moltmann.pdf. 
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Great Commission and Church 

Timothy Ware demonstrates the vertical connectivity of the divine dance in 
connection with the church. “If the aim of the Incarnation is the sending of the Sprit at 
Pentecost, the aim of Pentecost is the continuation of the connection of the Trinity within 
the life of the church.” First century churches lived out two major beliefs prior to their 
codification of doctrinal statements. Both the beliefs of God is love and God is Trinity 
were being lived out and practiced from the church’s beginning. This beckons us to 
consider that, perhaps, the practical trinitarian theology is not always dependent upon the 
existence of succinct systematic theological constructs. 

Somewhere across the years, however, the academic focus switched to a more 
systematic theological knowing of the Trinity. Alan Hirsch explains in his interview with 
Grace and Peace Magazine, “In the Reformation there was a recalibration of our theology 
within the context of Christendom.” In this transition, the practical theological construct 
of connectivity within the Trinity was buried under knowledge and doctrinal statements. 
While these are both good and necessary, they seem to have provided a barrier to further 
practical development within congregations and their missional contexts. 

Thomas J. Scirghi notes, “The theology of the Trinity provides a model for 
belonging to a community, specifically the community of the church.” A relationship as 
connected as the Trinity clearly indicates belonging to one another, and working together. 
There is an activity where they relate together. 

Alongside this shift came the individualism and solitary church model in 


communities. This change led to churches doing ministry in their context but without 


# “Seeding a Missional Church Movement: an Interview With Alan Hirsch,” Grace and Peace 
Digital Magazine for Nazarene Clergy, January 8, 2015, emagazine.org/articles/24-interviews/409-seeding- 
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their horizontal cooperative ministry partners. The connectivity with each other in a 
community context waned from the first century model until it is virtually non-existent in 
most contexts in regions of our society and world. Has the horizontal relationship of the 
Trinity transformed over the years? Since one characteristic of the one true God is that 
God is unchanging, this cannot be true. It is most likely that congregations have been the 
ones whose horizontal focus has become inward rather than outward and contextual. 
Based upon the research in this paper, it would appear that this inwardness stifles the 
work of the Holy Trinity within a contextual community. 

Authors Michael Frost and Alan Hirsch point out that, “The virtual connection 
with the Trinity in an even more practical theological way. They both agree that “... the 
physical embodiment of the Trinity is in the people of God.” * If these theologians are 
correct they lay the basis for the vertical relationship of perichoretic life in a way that 
shows how the love of God connects believers on earth to the relationship of the Trinity. 

Human beings are connected to the Triune God through a horizontal axis, too. 
This is where the practical theology of the Trinity is lived out a missional manner. The 
Trinity dwells with neighbors sharing the divine relational life of love of God and love of 
each other all connected in a large trinitarian relationship. Cardinal Ratzinger 
demonstrates the horizontal aspect in his comment: “By being in communion with God, 
man enters into communion with every other person who lives in the same communion. 
The implications of Ratzinger’s understanding extend not only to a church without walls, 
but a globally connective church without borders. This type of church occurs when both 


the horizontal and vertical axes converge together in unity. Ratzinger goes on, “The 


43 Michael Frost & Alan Hirsch, ReJesus a Wild Messiah for a Missional Church (Peabody, MA; 
Hendrickson Publishers Inc., (2009), 28. 
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reality of the community of the triune God makes human community even more 
profound.” This observation lends itself to the reflection of the connectivity of the first 
century church connected both horizontally and vertically. 

Moltmann takes bolder steps in drawing the horizontal axis beyond neighbors to 
the churches. He imagines the connectivity of the church as the perichoretic relationship 
with the Trinity as, “a divine analogue or archetype of right relationship among persons 


both in the church and into the wider society.” 


Relevance to Christian Congregations in a Post-Christian Culture 

The decision to claim and live into the practical theology of connectivity within 
the Trinitarian theological construct could transform congregations and communities 
globally one community at a time. Accordingly, this project has been created to focus on 
the practical theological implications of connectivity within Trinitarian theology. This 
will be accomplished in the form of cooperative ministry between congregations within 
their specific contexts. Although there are global implications for this project, they are 
outside the scope of what will be researched. There must be people within the 
congregation who long to work with other congregations for the benefit of the least of 
those within their community. 

Thus, the goal of this project is to reclaim the heart of Jesus prayer for unity as 
described in this research writing, to reclaim how the first century church lived connected 


to the Trinity in the divine perichoretic life, connected with God, each other individually 


44 Cardinal Ratzinger interview on Communion and Episcopal Collegiality with Zenit Part 1, 
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and, corporately, and with our missional contexts or regions. How will we know as a 
church if we are living faithful in the practical theology of connectivity within the 
Trinity? 

One indication will be congregations working cooperatively across 
denominational and doctrinal lines. This will indicate that the churches are beginning to 
operate nearer the fullest connectivity within the unity of the Trinity. Alan Hirsch shares 
that one indicator of congregations in full connectivity with the Trinity is, “congregations 
seeking and journeying with God in mission connected together in community praying, 
worshipping, serving, and outreach together.”*° 

In modern theology, there has been a resurgence in Trinitarian theology’s 
practical relevance in worship, relationships, religious experiences, and overall life. Many 
within a post-Christian era confess a Trinitarian belief because their church does so in 
songs, creeds, and tradition, supported by the scriptures that are taught. Many have 
explained some biblical theological aspects of the Trinity through a systematic lens. Most 
recently, a practical theology is relevant to the way the theological construct of the 
Trinity is useful in how we live out our live. I tis the study of theology relating to 
everyday life application and praxis. 

In light of this research regarding Trinitarian theology and the concept of 
connectivity embedded with in it, there is foundation for developing a new set of 
appreciation for cooperative ministry among congregations within communities. The goal 
of this segment is to examine and build upon the connectivity within the concepts of 
being informed, in relationship, and connected. The connectivity aspect of the doctrine of 


the eternity of God’s love could breathe a new, old life into the ways congregations live 
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out their horizontal and vertical connection with the Trinity. This connection can also 
create a healthy relationship structure in a CMP. Sharing a missional focus, maintaining 
individual identity, and sharing strengths and resources are vital parts of a Trinitarian 


CMP structure. 


Concluding Statements 

Most Protestant Christian denominations profess, proclaim, teach, and believe, the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Their systematic theological constructs offer knowledge and 
understanding of the Trinity. More recently theologians have been exploring a more 
practical theology of the Trinity. In doing so, they have used their systematic theological 
foundation to create a praxis of practical living within the relationship of the divine 
Trinity . Diving in to aspect of connectivity within the Trinity create a more robust 
account of the Trinity for the post-Christian congregation of faith. Exploring the 
characteristics of perichoresis and coinheritance. Jesus’ prayer referenced from Jn takes 
on a different meaning. For congregations of faith serving in the same context to do so in 
isolation is a disconnect from the Trinitarian theology that Jesus espouses in his prayer. 
Working together in cooperative ministry is more reflective of the unity and connectivity 
that is found in the Trinitarian theology of that prayer. This section engaged the 
theological understandings of the Missio Dei, as seen in the connectivity of the Trinity. 

Up to this point, the Trinity displays founding characteristics for forming a CMP. 
The unity, shared resources, and independence of each person within the Trinity further 
our understanding of structuring a CMP. To gain a holistic understanding, we examine a 


disciplinary field beyond the church called ecology. Mycorrhizal network (MRN) will 
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uncover the value and effects of interdependence in a CMP. The next portion will utilize 
MRN research to demonstrate the effects of interdependence on a collaborative 
community. Applying the concept of MRN interdependence to a church and community 
has transformative potential. MRN research is the next imperative component of forming 


a CMP. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Many United Methodist Congregations across United Methodism operate out of a 
competitive ministry mindset, and this is also true with some in the Three Rivers District 
of the Holston Conference. “The church faces huge challenges, and change is unlikely to 
come if we remain locked in an outdated mindset of ministry.”! Competition is at the 
heart of Charles Darwin’s survival of the fittest theory. Many of these MCC also reflect 
the survival of the fittest theory. With the need for MCC on the rise there is a need to 
explore alternatives to this mindset. The majority of these MCC in the TRD of the HC do 
not operate from this paradigm. CMP have a great untapped potential as a response to 
these challenges. 

There is truth beyond survival of the fittest that is reflected in biology. Cells 
connect and work together to create organs. Organs work together to create organ 
systems. In ecology food chains and food webs demonstrate the power of connectivity 
among the living and non-living aspects of an ecosystem. Competition within a food 
chain is harmful to its biodiversity and can upset the homeostasis of the ecosystem. There 
are further examples of the importance of cooperation and connectivity that can be found 


within the discipline of botany. Survival of the fittest can surely be found within the field 


' Lovett Weems and Anna A. Michel. Synergy: A Leadership Guide for Church Staff and 
Volunteers. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2017), 18. 
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of botany. There is evidence interdependence within a habitat creates a healthier 
ecosystem, and increases the health of the individual organisms. 

Allen F. Repko recommends interdisciplinary research as a “place scholars begin 
to broaden answers to specific questions, but not where we end.”? This segment will 
explore cooperative ministry through the area of biology, more specifically, the discipline 
of botany. The discipline of botany will develop a more concise premise argument that 
interdependence is crucial to the formation of CMP. 

Many scholars have conducted research that demonstrates the connected networks 
of partnership among plants and other species within an ecosystem. Their academic work 
offers fresh perspectives on interdependence and its effect on community health. The 
National Academy of Sciences describes interdisciplinary research (IDR) as “one of the 
most productive and inspiring of human pursuits—one that provides a format for 
conversations and connections that lead to new knowledge.’ Fresh perspectives and new 
knowledge through botany will broaden congregations’ perspectives in developing 
interdependence within cooperative ministry networks. 

Scientists have uncovered that trees have the ability to communicate with each 
other. Study into this odd reality uncovered an unlikely origin of this communication. 
The study of root structure and function can be traced across the history of science. Come 
to find out roots are the structures that are key to the connectivity of trees and other plants 
within an ecosystem. Roots offer key insights to the importance of interdependence 


within an ecosystem. The findings in this interdisciplinary paper will amaze those that 


> Allen F. Repko and Rick Szostak. Interdisciplinary Research: Process and Theory 3" edition. 
(Los Angeles, CA: Sage, 2017), 3. 


3 National Academy of Sciences, National Academy of Engineering, and Institute of Medicine. 
(2005). Facilitating Interdisciplinary Research. National Academy Press, Washington, DC, USA, 1. 
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have never considered the importance of connectivity to the vitality and effectiveness of a 
plant. We will analyze and explore several aspects of plants that demonstrate connectivity 
and teamwork. Integrating these understandings from the research into best practices for 


MCC is a key part of this project. 


Microbiology 

Microbiology is the branch of biology that studies living microscopic organisms. 
The meaning of its name is derived from micro meaning small, bios meaning life, and 
logia the study of. Fungi are one type of microorganism. Mycology is the branch of 
microbiology that focuses mainly on fungi. Cooperative communities of fungi have been 
proven to increase ecosystem’s health. 

Discoveries in the field of microbiology revealed microorganisms which are 
critical to the health of various vegetation within yards, fields, and forest ecosystems. 
The discipline of microbiology has discovered that a symbiotic system of specific fungi, 
mycorrhizal networks, is crucial to the health and sustainability of terrestrial ecosystems. 
Further studies have unveiled how a symbiotic relationship, specifically between trees 


and MRN creates a necessary interdependence. 


Mycorrhizal Fungi 
Mycorrhizal Fungi are microscopic living organisms that play a key role in 
assisting the structure and function of a healthy forest ecosystem. Fungi are classified in 
the kingdom of Eukaryotes. Fungi cannot make their own food and have prime roles in 


plants’ nutrient cycles within ecosystems There are a variety of forms of these types of 
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fungi. The word Mycorrhiza is derived from two Greek words “mycos which means 
fungus” and “rhyiza which means roots. The literal definition is “fungus root.’’* 10% 
percent of all fungi are identified as mycorrhizal.° Their job is to breakdown organic 
material. These fungi’s structures create a network that create interconnect with the roots 
of other plants within the ecosystem. This network of structures are referred to by 
Microbiologists as Mycorrhizal Networks. Their benefits are being discovered at a rapid 


rate. 


Mycorrhizal Networks 

What is really happening underneath the forest floor where roots anchor their 
plants and create a system through the soil? Much more than meets the eye is going on 
under our feet as we walk upon the forest floor. Mushrooms are above ground hints that 
offer a clue as to what is going on below, where a cooperative network is working to 
ensure the health of plants within the ecosystem. Most land plants participate in a 
cooperative symbiotic network with mycorrhizal fungi. They utilize tiny underground 
thread-like structures to form an underground network. Almost 80% of all terrestrial plant 
species depend on mycorrhizal networks MRN to regulate and provide support nutrients 
and the carbon cycle and to influence the soil structure in important ways. The healthiest 
ecosystems have some form of MRN within the system. These allow the plants to be the 
healthiest possible specimens. “Almost all plant species are dominated by mycorrhizal 


plants, with the exception of succession communities and overall unhealthy 


4 Paola Bonfante and Andrea Genre, “Mechanisms Underlying Beneficial Plant-Fungus 
Interactions in Mycorrhizal Symbioses,” Nature Communications 48, (1), (2010): 
doi.org/10.1038/ncomms 1046. 


> Freya Beinart, “The Mycorrhizal Network,” 
https://microbewiki.kenyon.edu/index.php/The_Mycorrhizal_Network. 
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ecosystems.”° The network’s purpose of the MRN are for obtaining access to essential 
resources.’ The mutualistic symbiotic relationships are common throughout plant species 
within ecosystems. They can even be found among some of the smallest and most 
simplistic organisms: called fungi®. Mycorrhizal Fungi research beginnings is credited to 
Frank and Trapp, 19" century scientists credited with being the first to validate the 
“widespread nature of associations between plant roots and mycorrhizal fungi.”? The 
terminology mycorrhizal fungi is used to describe “many symbiotic associations between 
plants and fungi and are found within more than 90% of all land plants.” !° 

The 20th century brought about research that explained how fungi and plants 
within this network interact in a mutually symbiotic manner. Further research revealed 
that MRN are located in a variety of biomes and ecosystems, demonstrating their 
diversity. There are four major mycorrhizal types based upon their structure and function, 
and there are a variety of interactions that occur between mycorrhizal fungus and plants 
within each ecosystem. Each of the interactions within these networks seem be for 
communally mutually beneficial purposes. 

It is not the intent of this segment to cover the deep biological concepts that are 


buried within MRN and the discipline of micro-biology. There is much to write about 


°D.J. Read, “Mycorrhizas in Ecosystems,” Experientia 47 (4), (1991): 376-391. 


T Aline F. Figueiredo, Jens Boy and Greorg Guggenberger. “Common Mycorhizae Network: A 
Review of the Theories and Mechanisms Behind Underground Interactions” Frontiers in Fungal Biology, 
(September 20, 2021), Frontiersin.org/articles/10.3389/ffunb.2021.735299/full. 


8 A. Schubler and Walker, C., Evolution of the ‘Plant-symbiotic Fungal Phylum, Glomeromycotan, 
The Mycota XIV Evolution of Fungil and Fungal-like Organisms, eds. S. Poggeler and Wustermeyer 
(Berlin, DE: Springer, 2011), 164-185. 


° A.B. Frank and JM Trapp, “One the Nutritional Dependence of Certain Trees on Root Symbiosis 
with Below Ground Fungi” (an English translation of A.B. Frank’s classic paper of 1885), Mycorrhiza 15, 
(2005): 267-275. 


10 Angela M. O’Callaghan. “Mycorrhizae,” University of Nevada Cooperative Extension, 
https://www2 nau.edu/~gaud/bi0300/mycorrhizae.html. 
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regarding types of MRN and these are covered by micro-biologists and other researchers 
within this discipline. This segment will provide a birds-eye view of symbiotic 
mutualism, mycorrhizal fungi, MRN cooperative networks, and the benefits from 
cooperative MRN associations. The impact that understandings of cooperative MRN 
associations could have upon this CMP Doctoral Ministry Project are significantly 


influential. 


Symbiotic Mutualism 

The fact that plants and fungi work in cooperative networks through symbiotic 
system is fascinating. What does it look like for fungi and trees to cooperate within an 
MRN? This is a very scientifically complicated question with an even more scientifically 
complicated answer. Many researchers and micro-biologists are still unsure of all the 
innerworkings of MRN in an ecosystem. However, there are some easier understandings 
that they share through their research. Some ecologists believe that the MRN is based 
upon the fugus’ need for resources. The MRN fungus appear to keep about 30% of the 
sugar generated by the trees within their cooperative network. Thus, the tree’s sugar 
empowers the fungus to “collect phosphorus and other mineral and water resources into 
mycelium, which are then transferred to and used by the trees.” '' This cooperative 
network is mutually beneficial to the tiny threads of fungi and the most massive of the 
trees in the forest. Yet it is not just the largest tree or the strongest tree in the forest that 
benefits from this cooperative network. Each organism within the MRN gains benefits 


from participating in the cooperation. The fungus and the tree both benefit, and this is 


"l Richard Grant, “Do Trees Talk to Each Other?,” Smithsonian Magazine, March 2018, 
https://www.smithsonianmag.com/science-nature/the-whispering-trees- 180968084/. 
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called symbiotic mutualism. First, it is important to understand that symbiosis means 


“living together.”!? Mutualism in the discipline of biology, means organisms of differing 
species interacting in relationship with each other where both species benefit from the 
relationship. Thus, symbiotic mutualism is when two differing species occupy the same 


space, and both benefit from each other’s presence within the ecosystem. 
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Figure 6. The wood wide web, mycorrhizal fungi in temperate forests allow the exchange of carbon among trees. From: 
New Zealand Geographics . 


Church Application of Symbiotic Mutualism. 

The first century church lived and reflected the biological concept of symbiotic 
mutualism. Acts 2 reflects symbiotic mutualism between churches: all of the churches in 
a community working together so that they all benefit from each other’s presence within 
the community. Currently, in many communities congregations life together reflects a 
non-symbiotic mutualism. This is where the species do not live together and are not 


dependent upon each other. This type of relationship develops a system of competition, 


Merriam-Webster online. Symbiosis. https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/symbiosis. 
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and results in a survival of the fittest mindset. Congregations are independently living out 
of acommon commission from God with the same purpose. What would it look like if 
they formed relationships within their communities that reflected the biological concept 
of symbiotic mutualism? This type of cooperative relationships would reflect the first 
century church. The diversity of Protestant churches within communities is a call for 
symbiotic mutualism: relationships in which each church would benefit from each other 
and grow stronger in their witness and relationship with God together. Like the trees and 
fungi or the forest, we could create relationships so strong that we cannot exist without 


each other. 


AY) 


\ 


Figure 7. Douglas Fir tree’s MRN network model. Diagram from Beiler et al. 2010. 


Mycorrhizae Network’s Purpose 
MRNs provide an underground cooperative network where trees converse, share, 


and connect with their neighbors within the ecosystem. They converse in a language of, 
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“water, nutrients, defense signals, chemicals, and even hormones.”!? Mycorrhizae means 


“fungus root,”!4 


and “network” denotes cooperation. There is evidence of these 
underground network of fungal roots above ground. Anytime you see mushrooms above 
ground they are testifying to the presence of MRN beneath them. Fungal threads grow 
from these mushrooms into the soil. There can be as much as, “hundreds of kilometers of 
mycorrhizae threads in a single footstep.”!> These fungal threads, mycorrhizae, interact 
with diverse species of plant roots within a forest. These fungal threads, connected to 
plant roots, comprise the MRN. The fungal threads interact in cooperation with each 
other and the roots of other plants and trees in the ecosystem. 

Figure 7 offers an image of what these MRN look like in a Douglas tree forest. 
The mycorrhizae collect and trade resources with their neighboring plants. The fungus 
gain nutrients by growing and coating each piece of the soil. They are very efficient at 
their nutrient collection job. Then they use their network to exchange sugar and nutrients 
with neighboring plants. The cooperative network is like a small group of supportive 
friends, family, or neighbors working together for the good of the entire community. The 
MRNs help create an overall stronger and healthier forest ecosystem. Thus, this 


cooperative interaction has deep impact on our forests. The arrow denotes the Douglas fir 


tree experiencing the most interactions with other trees through MRN. 


'3 “Suzanne Simard. How Trees Talk to Each Other’. June 2016 TEDSummit. TED video, 18.10 
minutes. Ted.com/talks/Suzanne_simard_how_trees_talk_to_each_other/transcript?language=en#4038068. 


‘4 Paola BonFante and Andrea Genre, “Mechanisms Underlying Beneficial Plant-Fungus 
Interactions in Mycorrhizal Symbiosis,” Nature Communications 1, art. 48, (2010), 
Doi.org/10.1038/ncomms 1046. 


'5 “Suzanne Simard. How Trees Talk to Each Other’. June 2016 TEDSummit. TED video, 18.10 
minutes. Ted.com/talks/Suzanne_simard_how_trees_talk_to_each_other/transcript?language=en#4038068. 
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Mother Trees 


One of the most important parts of the tree-fungi cooperative network are the hub 
or mother trees. These are the older, well-established trees in the ecosystem. Mother trees 
hold the complex MRN together. These trees usually have the most connections within 
the MRN. As a result of being so well established, their root systems usually extend into 
very deep soul. Hub trees’ deep roots gives them access to deeper sources of water than is 
unavailable to younger saplings. These “old-growth matriarchs” act as a hub of resources 
shared by trees of diverse ages and species all linked together by the MRN. This means 
that the trees that occupy the uppermost canopy of the forest are connected through a 
cooperative network to the understory that consists of saplings and new tree sprouts. 

Ecologist Suzanne Simard, looked at a tree within a forest and saw a community. 
Mother or Hub trees are the largest and oldest standing trees in a forest ecosystem. 
Simard did research regarding how mother trees impact the MRNs and overall 
connectivity of the underground communication webs. She found that one mother Tree 
can be connected to hundreds of other trees in one forest ecosystem. It is noted that 
mother trees are connected to the most expansive MRN. Mother trees are the caregivers 
of the forest ecosystem. They are the trees that intentionally interact with seedlings to 
encourage regeneration. They care, nurture, and tend to the needs of these tender 
offspring. To better understand one aspect of MRN cooperation consider how a mother 
tree shares nutrition with saplings and other neighboring trees. The tallest and oldest trees 
in the forest are closest to the sun. Sunlight is a necessary component for photosynthesis, 
the process of making sugar. Mother trees have the best chance of collecting the most 


sunlight, while saplings in the understory often struggle to get enough sunlight to make 
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the sugar needed for survival. Suzanne Simard explains this process in her Ted Talk, The 
Secret Language of Trees: 
Sugar production begins high above the dark understory of the forest floor. The 
leaves of the tall mother trees create sugar through photosynthesis. Then the sugar 
ravels downward into other parts of the tree through the trunk. Then the sugar 
flows into the roots. MRNs connected to the tips of the roots share the sugar with 
the fungus. Since fungus cannot produce their own sugar that they need to 
transport and gain nutrients they receive them from the tree’s roots. There is 
enough sugar from the mother tree to be shared with the fungus and the rest goes 
on to neighboring trees in the ecosystem. This is called a source to sink process. 
The source is the mother tree and it makes an abundance of sugar because it is 
closest to the sunlight. Then, the sugar flows from the abundant source to the 
places of scarcity. '® 
The sharing and nurturing of mother trees, increases seedlings survival rates over 
four times.'’ In addition to sharing nutrients, mother trees will make space room for the 
saplings’ roots to grow. It has even been noted in a lab experiment that mother trees 
growth is slowed when sharing soil space, and nutrients with saplings, showing a type of 


self-sacrificial support. Studying these underground connections could have a role in 


creating stronger and more resilient CMP for the future of the church. 


Mother Tree Model for Churches 
The cooperative nature of these trees as a part of networks and their incredible 
benefits to the forest community have profound lessons for churches. Most communities 


in the TRD have more than one church per community. These churches often work as 


16 «Suzanne Simard. The Secret Language of Trees,” June 2019 Ted-Ed Ted Talk. 4:19 minutes, 
https://www.ted.com/talks/camille_defrenne_and_suzanne_simard_the_secret_language_of_trees?language 
=en#t-41847. 


'7 “Suzanne Simard, How Trees Talk to Each Other,” June 2019 Ted Summit TED Talk. 
Ted.com/talks/Suzanne_simard_how_trees_talk_to_each_other/transcript?language=en#4038068. 
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independent, stand-alone congregations. Mother trees sacrificing so that the younger trees 
can survive is an important lesson. 

Sharing resources in the forest is a life-or-death situation. Could that be true for 
congregations, too? What is at stake if protestant congregations continue to decline is 
more than brick and mortar buildings. If congregations continue dying, their ability to 
share the Gospel News and the overall health of the community is at stake, too. Creating 
CMPs that connect churches in a way that they freely share resources and ministry with 
each other would be reflective of mother trees. 

Each congregation would know its purpose in the CMP. Then they would share 
their resources to mutually benefit the partnership. This would not depend on the largest 
church, but the healthiest church in the network take the mother tree’s role. The healthiest 
congregation would share its resources and gifts with the ones that are in need of them. In 
turn, the smaller congregations can offer what they have, back to the mother tree 
congregation. 

This is reflective of the inherit church task in the FX model of ministry, where the 
inherited church has the people and financial resources to support and nurture the new 
ministries being formed. These inherit churches perform the nurturing, caring, and 
generative roles of the mother trees. As a result, the originating church and the new 
ministries grow and flourish side by side living out a cooperative narrative. 

As a result, the community benefits while extending the Kingdom of God reach. 
Forest ecosystems can undergo devastating events in their lifetimes. These devastating 
events can be due to disease, weather conditions, lack of key resources, and human 


destruction. Droughts, disease, and insect destruction within a community of trees have 
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the potential to wipe out entire forests. Trees use their MRNs to respond to these kinds of 
threats, too. When trees are attacked by one of these situations, they warn others through 
cooperative MRNs.'® Then, neighboring trees can raise their defenses in anticipation of 
an impending attack. In this way cooperative MRNs positively effects the health of the 
entire forest ecosystem. Research also indicates when mother trees were removed, the 
number of MRN connections drastically reduce. This would mean the ability for trees to 
share resources and warn each other of impending danger is hampered, too.!? 

All of creation has a life cycle. This life cycle ends in aging and eventually dying. 
Trees age, decline, and eventually die like all of creation. Their dying process takes a 
longer time, but it is done with great intentionality. Trees cannot just uproot and go 
somewhere else to die, like another organism. Simrand studied what happens to trees 
energy and carbon throughout their aging process. She discovered a legacy that is left 
behind by aging trees. Her research showed that 40% of the carbon was transmitted 
across MRNs to neighboring trees. The trees receiving these legacy gifts were of a 
variety of diverse species. Other carbon is dispersed through the decomposition process. 
Dying trees actually shared one of their most precious resources with stronger, more vital 
trees in the ecosystem. In a way, this legacy gift is a way that trees loved their 


neighboring trees in their ecosystem. 


'8 Peter Wohlleben. “The Hidden LifeTed Talk the Secret Language of Trees. Ted Talk. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1djibBPOfto. 


'° National Geographic Video, “How Trees Secretly Talk to Each Other in the Forest,” Sept. 11, 
2018. 
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Living Stumps Legacy 


While trees do age and die, even trees that have been felled for over four centuries 
can still exhibit signs of life. Wohlleben’s shared a story about a beech tree to 
Smithsonian Magazine in 2018. He found an old beech stump that had to be very old: the 
deterioration of the stump indicated that the tree had been felled a long time before he 
discovered it. But when Wohllenben scraped back some of the tree bark he found signs of 
life inside of it. He turned his attention to the trees around him, and realized he was 
standing in a beech tree grove. He deduced that this stump of a tree was being kept alive 
by other trees in the MRN pumping sugars and other necessities into it. He said it 
reminded him of how elephants are reluctant to abandon their dead, especially if this had 
been a big matriarch tree. It appeared that a tree stump that should have died was not 
abandoned by the community of trees. 

In 1833 a European Silver fir was discovered to be a living stump. Since the 
stumps are leafless, they do not have an ability to produce food through photosynthesis. 
Researchers have tested living stumps and proven that the nutrients and water flowing 
into them are from the MRN within the ecosystem.” “Trees are ruthlessly efficient in 


”21 shares University of Melbourne, Australia’s Greg Moore 


maximizing their resources, 
in an interview with New Scientist Magazine. So, the fact that the trees are sharing water 


and nutrients with a dead stump indicates there is a mutualistic relationship. The stumps 


°° Martin Bader and Sebastian Leuzinger, “Hydraulic Coupling of a Leafless Kauri Tree Remnant 
to Conspecific Hosts,” Iscience 19, (July 2019), Doi 10.1016/j.isci2019.05.009. 
https://www.cell.com/iscience/fulltext/S2589-0042(19)30146- 
4?_returnURL=https%3A %2F%2Flinkinghub.elsevier.com%2Fretrieve%2Fpii%2FS2589004219301464% 
3Fshowall%3Dtrue. 


2! Ruby Prosser Scully, ’Tree Stumps that Should be Dead Can be Kept Alive by Nearby Trees,” 
New Scientists, Environment, July 25, 2019, https://www newscientist.com/article/22 1 1209-tree-stumps- 
that-should-be-dead-can-be-kept-alive-by-nearby-trees/. 
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are still living only because of the mega-cooperative MRNs. Trees do not thrive alone in 
the forest.” They are not solitary organisms disconnected on an island within the forest. 
They are created for and live in community. 

Often, communication will flow the opposite way within the MRN. When mother 
trees come to the end of their life cycles, they distribute their resources to seedlings. 
Mother trees are ensuring that the seedlings have what they need to grow into the next 
generation. In addition, injured and dying mother trees will send wisdom 
communications through the MRNs to saplings to encourage generative growth. This 
goes beyond just sharing the necessary components for life. These forms of 
communication strengthen the saplings by increasing their resistance against current and 
future dangers. Trees’ communication help them to “care for each other to ensure they 
are healthy, diverse, and a fruitful family of trees within a forest ecosystem.”” This 


results in a resilient forest ecosystem. 


Church Connectional Legacy 

What if what we have learned about church contains some false narratives? What 
if churches were not created to be independent of each other, but to live in symbiotic 
mutualism? What if congregations are supposed to care for, nurture, warn, exhort, and 
prepare each other and the next generation for ministry? One study used DNA to create a 


map of the MRN within a thirty-foot segment of a Canadian forest. This study revealed 


22 Dr. Julia Dordel, “Suzanne Simard: Intelligent Trees Documentary,” March 2019, 
Simardlab.forestry.ubc.ca/media/films. 


3 Dr. Julia Dordel, “Suzanne Simard: Intelligent Trees Documentary,” March 2019, 
Simardlab.forestry.ubc.ca/media/films. 
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that one mother tree was connected to forty-seven neighboring trees.” If the research on 
cooperative MRNs has any impact upon Protestant understandings of church maybe it is 
this one. Tree roots are intertwined and linked together within MRNs for the health and 
wellbeing of each organism and entire forest ecosystem. Their needs and purposes are 
intertwined with each other such that they can almost be seen as a unified “one”’. 

What impact does this research have upon congregations within a community? 
Most congregations work independently of each other within the same community. They 
rarely communicate regarding community resources or needs. They often defer to a 
business model which leads them to compete for community resources, leaving churches 
in an unhealthy situation. 

If we followed what we see in the discipline of forest micro-biology mega- 
cooperation among churches would be our goal. Congregations would know their gifts 
and niche in the community and share within the cooperative network for the good of the 
community. They would care deeply for each other and nurture each other’s ministries 
and outreach. As a result, congregations’ resources, resilience, strength, health, fruit, and 
propagation would improve. The church would look more like a unified organism within 
the community instead of a competitive divided one. This would be a stronger witness to 


the Gospel message, and reflective of the first century church. 


Life Cycle 
Much like trees congregations also have a life cycle. (research/image about 


church life cycle here). Too often, churches serve side-by-side but independently in 


24 Suzanne Simrad, Nature’s Internet: How Trees Talk to Each Other in A Healthy Forest,” 
February 2, 2017, TEDxSEATTLE. TED X Youtube Channel, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=breDQqrkikM. 
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communities. As a result, congregations often dwindle, decline, linger on “hospice”, and 
finally die. The care of mother trees for saplings shows how congregations could be 
connected to be able to continue to work together in a community, creating resources and 
sharing them to keep each of the congregations alive, even those that cannot access 
resources for themselves. This is a type of cooperation and love of neighbor that is deep: 
sharing resources with those who cannot secure them for themselves. 

This could take the image of FX of ministry pumping life back into the inherited 
churches, or perhaps using a declining church as a source. What if the same could be said 
for congregations? What if we could look at a church within a community and see a deep 
communion with God, each other, and neighbors? This study of the root and fungi 
cooperative network which creates and sustains healthy forests holds the key to how all 
life is interconnected. Humanity relies upon and is connected to nature. Survival of the 
fittest as a competitive association that only reduces the power of connectivity and 


cooperation. It weakens us, it does not make us strong.. 


Value of Connectivity : 

Connectivity is of critical importance to the forest community, where we observe: 
connection between adult trees, saplings, and even trees that have died centuries ago. In 
healthy forests, trees are connected to each other in a cooperative network, enabling them 
to share resources and needs. The health of forests is indicated by the presence of 
cooperative networks. Which indicates that the health of forests is indicated by the 
presence of cooperative networks that communicate, cooperate to share resources and 


communicate about danger, work for the good of the smallest trees in the forest, and are 
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symbiotic and mutualistic. This glimpse of health in the forest leads to a spirit of 
hopefulness for churches, too. The current health of UM congregations in America is in 
steady decline. Many of these congregations sit within miles of each other and never 
speak or work together in their community. Congregational resources dwindle and 
eventually, the church ceases to exist within that community. In the TRD of the HC, 
MCCs are formed to delay the closing of congregations. But what if the lack of 
cooperative networks as seen in healthy forests is a part of the problem for the church? If 
this is so, then creating healthy cooperative ministry networks could be a form of renewal 
and revitalization for congregations and communities. If God’s creation reflects God’s 
nature, will, and design than how could the institution of the church do the same? What if 
the MRN and their connection with trees is a glimpse of what it looks like to love your 
neighbor? Would congregations and communities be healthier with a cooperative 
network that reflects MRN? What would this look like? It could look like churches in 
relationship with each other within their ecosystems that we call community. This is the 
hypothesis that is forming in this foundational paper. If congregations within a 
community could work in cooperative ministry networks where they knew their purpose, 
resource small ministries, engage a generative focus, cooperate for survival instead of 
compete, communicate with each other, and help each other grow stronger and survive - 
than the community of churches would create a healthier missional ministry ecosystem 


than what we see today. 
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Saplings growing in a forest have limited access to light because of the shade 
created by older trees in the forest that, leaves little necessary light for the saplings to 
grow strong Sometimes they cannot access even enough sunlight to perform 
photosynthesis. Saplings’ survival is dependent upon these MRN, through which older, 
taller trees in the forest share necessary resources with the smaller saplings, increasing 
their survival rates. This is especially true for Douglas Fir trees. “A study on Douglas-fir 
trees at England’s University of Reading, indicates that trees recognize the root tips of 
their relatives and favor them when sending carbon and nutrients through the fungal 
network,”* increasing the Douglas Fir seedlings’ growth and survival rates. This is 
sustainable and creates a generative system which benefits the Douglas Fir population 


and the entire forest ecosystem. 


Insights 

There are many wise insights that can be gleaned for the church through MRN 
and mother tree research, and just could be a lifeline to declining Protestant churches. 
Congregations today have many problems but none as great at the one at their roots. “Life 
is running right underneath the surface of their daily lives, unseen and often unheard. 
Creating soil, cycling water and nutrients. Making weather. Building atmosphere. 
Feeding, curing, and sheltering more kinds of creatures than people know how to 
count.””6 As we lean into this research the trees and fungi are speaking: “listen, there is 


something you need to hear.” What if the story we really need to hear lies beneath the 


°5 Richard Grant, “Do Trees Talk to Each Other?” Smithsonian Magazine, March 2018, 
https://www.smithsonianmag.com/science-nature/the-whispering-trees- 180968084/. 


6 Richard Powers, The Overstory (New York, NY: W.W. Norton and Company, 2018), p.4. 
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surface, invisible, unseen and ignored? Perhaps we must now learn that with, “the secrets 
of nature you must practice more humanity than others,” as states Henry David Thoreau 
in his journal on October 23, 1855.7” Revealing the secrets of mother trees and MRN 
cooperative networks bring one to consider practicing more humanity, a form of 
humanity that looks beneath the surface and listens deeply to hear a new way forward for 
CMP being formed and shaped. Congregations that have spanned centuries or larger 
membership congregations are much like the mother trees within a community. When 
exploring their heritage, they too are often descended from a long lineage of churches. 
But too often the larger churches have more resources and are able to function, while 
smaller ones swindle and die. 

Thoreau laments that “men run after the husk of Christianity, and forget about the 
seed.”*8 Why do protestant institutions run after the fruit of Christianity, and forget about 
the connectivity of its roots? In this folly, the steep decline of mainline Protestant 
churches is increasing in America. The gift of living in connectivity, cooperation, shared 
resources, and purpose reflective of the 1‘ century church would create in our churches 
the gifts of MRN communities in the forest ecosystem. Our ecosystem is our community 
and neighborhoods. What would it look like for CMP to form similar networks of 
connectivity, networks that heal, feed, and sustain each other and their respective 
communities? Working in a cooperative network so that a healthy witness of the church 


is held up like a bright city on a hill. There is an entire world of connections underground 


27 Richard Higgins and Robert D. Richardson, Thoreau and the Language of Trees. (Oakland, CA: 
University of California Press, 2017), 47, doi: 10.1525/978052067311. 


8 Richard Higgins and Richardson, Thoreau and the Language of Trees, 96, doi: 
10.1525/978052067311. 
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that allow forests to live as if they were a unified organism. Trees in a forest ecosystem 


are greater than competitors, “they are cooperators.””° 


Conclusion 

There are several insights from MRN research that could inform churches’ 
interactions with each other within geographic communities. First there is a need to re- 
establish involvement in CMP within the communities. Most church renewal and growth 
model’s try to get churches back to being strong and independent, stand-alone 
congregations. However, if this is our focus we are missing out on creating cooperative 
networks that work for the good of each congregation and ministry. Second, we need to 
give attention to helping declining congregations renew and reclaim. This will require 
innovation and creativity for cooperative ministry networks. This would mean renewal 
and less closures. If congregations still need to close encouraging them to leave a legacy 
like the giving mother trees or the living would be helpful. This way, dying congregations 
can pass their resources and wisdom to the next generation of ministries. Mother trees 
check in with their neighbors staying in touch with their overall needs. If a tree anchored 
in one spot without a voice or ability to move can cooperate for the good of the 
ecosystem, so can the church.*° Finally, churches need to regenerate within our 
communities with diversity through new expressions of ministry. That is basically what a 
seed is to a tree. Planting and encouraging natural regeneration will make churches more 


resilient and ready to face the future. Reclaiming the idea that churches are not just stand- 


9 “Suzanne Simard How Trees Talk to Each Other,” Ted Summit Ted Talk, 
Ted.com/talks/Suzanne_simard_how_trees_talk_to_each_other/transcript?language=en#4038068. 


3° Camille Defreene and Suzanne Simrad, The Secret Language of Trees, Ted Education. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=V4m9SefyRjg. 
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alone entities within a community is a crucial lesson. The church is the Body of Christ 
and needs the tools to enable her to self-heal, grow, regenerate, die & resurrect, and 
prosper into the future. The Coast Salish people say, “We are one.’’*! They have lived in 
this oneness with each other, creature, and nature for thousands of years. Often, they 
wonder if we have forgotten that we are connected to God, each other, and nature, if we 
have forgotten that we are one. Churches were created with a super cooperative model 
within the Trinity. These insights will help us regain our super-cooperator identity. 
Forests are more than an independent collection of trees and plants. They are a 
cooperative system of networks that overlap and connect with each other. These networks 
allow them to communicate and provide needs for each other. And so should we. 

With the final CMP foundation block in place, the project is ready to move 
forward. The next segment will share the mutual symbiosis of MRN, insights gained 
from studying the cooperative nature of the Trinity, connecting the importance of 
contextual intelligence within the CMP of the URR, and defining a CMP in light of 
scriptural references work together to form a workshop to form a CMP. The next segment 
will communicate: the project’s design, formation, implementation, and analysis. In 
addition, each research chapter provides information to help guide participants into 
forming a CMP or transforming an MCC into a CMP. 

The interdisciplinary research was the needed block to begin the CMP project. 
This project was crafted from information gleaned from each of the research papers. The 
knowledge about interdependence in CMPs was obtained from interdisciplinary research. 


Theological research offered wisdom regarding a Trinitarian cooperative community. 


3! Suzanne Simrad, “Nature’s Internet: How Trees Talk to Each Other in Healthy Forest,” 
TEDxSeattle, Feb. 2, 2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=breDQqrkikM. 
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Understanding of the importance of contextual intelligence was excavated from studying 
URR CMPs. The definition of CMP was derived from scripture. These research 
endeavors were integrated to create a project to equip leaders with principles for 
successfully launching or revitalizing a CMP. Chapter Six will explain the project’s 


design, formation, implementation, and analysis. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

During the past three years I have researched, collaborative ministry practices. 
This research project supports the fact that a connectional ministry mindset is an essential 
aspect of cooperative ministry partnerships. CMPs are part of the United Methodist 
Church movement inheritance across history. This project desired to create a curriculum 
to reorient CMP clergy, lay, and congregation members related to core missional purpose 
and CMP opportunities within connectional systems. Although education was the 
project’s original intent, a CMP formation process emerged. Biblical, historical, 
theological, and interdisciplinary research are the bedrock of this educational process. 
Overlapping this research material forms a solid curriculum-based process that enables 
churches to catalyze a vision for connectional ministry, develop a mission-focused 
ministry partnership, expand their desire to listen to the needs and assets of their 
communities, cultivate hope, and form a cooperative ministry rule of life. 

The investigation within the preceding chapters has laid the groundwork to 
reinforce the urgency of this project. The investigative journey began with forming a 
biblical image of cooperative ministry drawn from the Gospel of Mk 2:1-12. We probed 


the definition of cooperative ministry missional ministry using this passage. This 
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narrative’s most significant aspect was its impact on creating a basis for cooperative 
ministry and missional focus. 

In his context, the paralytic man was considered unclean, thus unreached by the 
worship experiences of the temple and synagogue. In addition, their traditional laws 
would not allow them to focus missional efforts upon an unclean person. Thus, leaving 
the paralytic man on his mat without any hope for missional or spiritual outreach. The 
study of Mk 2:1-12 uncovered that some people risked getting close to the paralytic man. 
The fact that they saw him and could connect with him exhibits their outward missional 
focus. This facet reframed the understanding of connectional ministry, shifting to an 
outward-facing focus. 

Other aspects of ministry were also reconstructed. The faithful four were integral 
in redefining ministry as an intentionally cooperative endeavor. It took great lengths of 
intentional cooperation and planning for this small group of people to share the presence 
of Jesus with the paralytic man. His chances of experiencing Jesus Christ are 
undetermined if left alone on his mat. The cooperative ministry work of the four faithful 
friends increased the paralytic man’s opportunity to experience the fullness of Jesus 
Christ. The act of cooperative missional ministry was critical to the paralytic man’s 
salvation and healing. 

For newly formed or established CMPs, I believe this Markan narrative 
demonstrates the need to catalyze effective cooperative missional partnerships. This 
passage is key to unlearning independent, inwardly focused ministry perspectives and 


learning the vast opportunities found within CMP. In addition, congregations should 
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consider ways to create CMP to expand the reach of the Kingdom of God to all, in their 
context. 

The impact of CMP was in the substructure of church history. The first churches 
recorded in the book of Acts were built upon cooperative worship, mission, community, 
and resources. The effectiveness of John Wesley’s Methodist movement also expanded 
with the deployment of CMP strategies. Wesley knew the importance of CMP in 
congregations, small groups, societies, and bands. Within each of these parts of church 
history, the CMP components of listening and loving community were needed. Digging 
into a secretive segment of church history revealed how listening and loving a 
community was crucial to the CMP process. 

The historical foundation research examined a powerful under-documented 
movement of CMP within the Underground Railroad (URR) in America. Examination of 
the church’s participation in the URR movement spotlighted the importance of CMP. 
Cooperative networks of churches “collaborated to nurture and sustain the URR, powered 
antislavery campaigns, economic boycotts, trained orators for the abolitionist movement, 
and formed the very backbone of the civil rights movement.”! These URR networks were 
one piece of the engine that brought forth social transformation in the fights again slavery 
in America. 

The cruel political and economic injustices of slavery were toppled mainly 
because of the church network of CMP. This chapter focused on the church’s missional 
and connectional response to the evils of slavery. Through preaching, teaching, 


stewardship, organizing, fellowship, discipleship, and witnessing, the institution of 


' Henry Louis Gates Jr., “To Understand America You Need to Understand the Black Church,” 
Time, February 17, 2021, https://time.com/593992 1/henry-lous-gates-american-history-black-church/. 
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slavery was challenged by churches. It took many years of bold and courageous 
cooperation to change these tides. Churches of all sizes, denominations, contexts, and 
racial makeup created a network of CMPs, called the URR. This vast and powerful CMP 
provided shelter, planning, food, travel guidance, clothing, financial resources, jobs, 
education, and escape routes for enslaved people. It was a vast and decentralized CMP 
that focused on the needs of the enslaved people. CMP congregations provided their 
resources and gifts to support the URR movement. In doing so, many congregations 
risked sacrificing everything, even their own life. 

The unjust and inhumane conditions that enslaved people lived in were the 
catalyst for churches forming CMP. This research uncovered that the CMP’s why is a 
powerful cohesion that connects the CMP’s how. The churches listened to the broader 
community of enslaved people’s needs. Then they responded by partnering with other 
congregations to meet those needs. This compelling why created a missional movement 
that transformed the very foundation of the system of slavery. Their why was built from 
deeply listening and loving their context. Recognition of the importance of knowing your 
purpose and listening to the community are critical to forming of an effective CMP. 

Many CMP in the Holston Conference of the United Methodist Church are built 
due to station churches experiencing prolonged diminishing resources. The current 
process involves partnering two or more congregations with shared pastoral leadership. 
This is done through conversations with district leadership and the congregation 
leadership. Then, they create a plan to be yoked together as a parish or circuit. Next, they 


became a CMP. This process continues to create churches that are partners on paper 
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alone. Theological characteristics of CMP were researched to develop a next step 
iteration process of creating a thriving CMP. 

Trinitarian Theology is a broad research topic. However, the shared cooperative 
and connected aspects of the Trinity informed the model for the project. Simplistically, 
the theology of the Trinity teaches about the relationship of the three persons unified 
within one God. Most all Protestant Christian denominations profess, proclaim, teach, 
and believe the doctrine of the Trinity. Their systematic theological constructs serve to 
offer knowledge and understanding of the Trinity. Recently theologians have been 
exploring a more practical theology of the Trinity. In doing so they have used their 
systematic theological foundation to create a praxis of practical living within the 
relationship of the divine Trinity. 

Exploring the characteristics of perichoresis and coinheritance of the connection 
within the Trinity took on a new image. Churches within the same context in isolation are 
in juxtaposition to Trinitarian Theology. Working together as cooperative ministry 
partners is more reflective of the unity and connectivity that is found in Trinitarian 
Theological research. 

The project was further shaped by scientific information about Mother Trees or 
Hub Trees. Mother Trees are the largest and oldest trees in a forest ecosystem. They 
provide resources for the entire habitat and are known to share long after they have died. 
At the outset of this research, delving deep into the connections and relationships of 
Mother Trees was important. Nevertheless, a closer look at Mother Trees revealed that 


the the mycorrhizal networks (MRN) were the true connection. MRN were not a part of 
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the original research plan. Instead, research into these types of relationships uncovered 
the network that is at the root of the Mother Tree’s shared connections. 

MRN influence the forest community’s overall health and the growth and health 
of the plant species within its network. MRN are the underlying cause for the science that 
states trees can talk to each other. The MRN that collaborates within the root systems of 
plants and creates a shared network of community needs and resources. These concepts 
can also help congregations that are either in or exploring becoming CMP. MRN 
innovate ways to communicate, share resources, help plants grow, and even warn of 
impending dangers. 

The collective wisdom of MRN also shaped the participants’ understanding of the 
impact a CMP can have in a context. MRN research revealed that CMP are dealing with a 
shared dependency regarding needs and resources. The MRN work together for the good 
of the entire ecosystem. Lastly, innovations for creating CMP were further explored 
through the MRN research. 

The main driver in creating this project was the continued decline, scarcity, and 
lack of effectiveness in the current CMP structure. In response, the goal was to create an 
educational tool regarding CMP for pastors, deacons, church leaders, and members 
currently a part of or considering forming a CMP. Scripture, history, theology, and 
interdisciplinary research built the foundation for this CMP training resource. Although 
the original intent was to transform a mindset, this project has exceeded its initial focus. 
In the project implementation, the lack of a CMP adaptive formational process was 


revealed. In addition, the project could be utilized to train and equip leaders to build and 
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create a missionally focused connectional network of ministry partners within a given 
context. 

The Biblical foundation catalyzed a vision for CMP. The importance of listening 
and responding to a context as a CMP was shaped by the historical foundation research. 
The theological foundation described a Trinitarian model of CMP. Innovative ways to be 
in ministry within a context is further revealed by interdisciplinary research. Each of 
these small pieces creates a bedrock of a process to create cooperative missional 
partnerships. The work of this project is needed to help church leaders form a healthy 
CMP after leadership has determined that this is the direction they will travel together. 
The culmination of this chapter will detail the methodology, execution, and results of the 
research project. The fruitfulness of this work will be shared as well as the next steps 


beyond this project’s scope. 


Methodology 

The reason for this project was to test the fruitfulness of a process to cognitively 
reframe a congregation in a CMP around a missional purpose and opportunities within a 
connectional system. Congregations of a variety of sizes, contexts, financial resources, 
ages, and ethnicities all have opportunities to create healthy CMPs. The benefits of 
creating a healthy CMP provides them with ministry opportunities greater than can be 
accomplished by a single congregation. 

If participants complete this process they will be able to expand the reach of the 
Kingdom of God by launching a healthy CMP. It is hoped that this process would also 


renew and revitalize each person and participating congregation. I desire to implement 
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CMPs. 

Participants were invited to engage in the project through a combination of 
recommendations by the district leadership and personal invitation. The composition of 
project participants included laity and clergy within the bounds of the Holston 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. The clergy representation was a mix of 
ordained elders and licensed local pastors. Some of the laity were members of various 
churches, trained lay speakers, and church staff members. Each participant was currently 
an active member of a United Methodist Church. Although the participants of this project 
were all United Methodist, the project would work across denominational boundaries as 
well as with non-profits, community organizations, and other context partners. 

Cooperative Ministry: From Declining Multi-Church Congregations to Missional 
Partnerships was advertised as Hopeful Together: Missional Ministry Partnerships. The 
shorter title was better for marketing. The study consisted of six hour-and-a-half modules 
of in-person training. These modules were held at regular times. Fifteen people began the 
research process, and twelve participants completed the process in full. The three people 
unable to finish noted the time commitment as their reason for exiting the project. The 
schedule for the modules was decided and agreed upon by the participants during the 
introductory module. Inviting the participants to help set the module schedule was a 
strategy to ensure maximum patticipation. The introductory module was the first session 
and its purpose was to share the problem and solution, review the informed consent 
forms, and co-create the teaching schedule. The other five modules were constructed 


from the biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundation work. 
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Relationship building is a functional aspect of cooperative ministry and was 
intentionally incorporated into the structure of each module. Each module began with: a 
time of worship, prayer, and sharing glory sightings. The session planning was 
intentional about having a variety of teaching strategies and learning styles. Lectures, 
videos, cooperative learning, small group discussion, and independent journal reflections 
were some of the strategies used to convey the information in the modules. Focus on 
participant discovery, reflection, and application of topics was a part of each module. 
Students worked independently, in pairs, in small groups during the learning moments. 
The groups were diverse in gender, age, and clergy and laity participation. These modules 
culminated with a time of whole group discussion. 

Data collection originated from qualitative research procedures. I utilized a 
variety of data collection tools. Pre and post-questionnaires, independent journal 
responses, group discussions, and interviews were all a part of this project’s data 
collection toolbox. Pre- and post-questionnaires provided opportunities to compare 
respondents’ learning before and after teaching the module material. Independent journal 
responses and interviews gave me an opportunity to openly and honestly explore topics. 
Focus group discussions gave insight by listening to and watching participants’ attitudes, 
feelings, and experiences as they discussed their understandings of the given topics. This 


diverse set of data collection tools helped evaluated the fruitfulness of the project. 


Implementation 
A six-module workshop was the major results of this research project. Once the 


modules were designed, congregations were invited to participate in the learning cohort. 
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Three congregations were recommended by their District Superintendent, and the other 
nine congregations demonstrated interest in the content. Constant contact and email 
communication were the main tools for recruiting participants. The recruitment 
communication informed potential participants that this was the culmination of a research 
project. In addition, this initial communication informed them that there was potential for 
their work to be a part of the final research project. 

A central location with adequate parking, signage, and accessibility was chosen 
for the workshops. Wheeler United Methodist Church donated the use of its life center to 
the training times. Their life center has a nice gym with easy access to the kitchen and 
restroom facilities. Complementary food and beverages were available for all participants 
during each training session. This space was large enough, but the available technology 
was inadequate for the project. The life center was set up with a variety of learning 
spaces. There were round tables for small groups and discussion times. Lecture and video 
spaces wer set up with chairs facing the monitor to optimize focus at direct instruction 
times. During the course of the training sessions the technology improved, and for future 
implementation the training site’s technology abilities should be considered. 

Workshop modules opened with worship, prayer, and a time of sharing where 
they had experienced God and longed to experience God. Learning was seen as an 
extension of our time of praise and worship. Every group of learners consist of a variety 
of learning styles and multiple intelligences. To accommodate and reach most learners a 
variety of teaching and strategies were utilized across the workshops. Materials were 
presented through lectures, reading, listening, images, and videos. Varied ways to 


respond to content is another way these workshops honored learning style diversity.. 
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Participants processed material through interviews, independent reflections, listening, 
small group work, group discussions, and journal responses. Group discussions, 
independent reflections, and interviews were the main data collection tools. The 
collective group explored six modules across the entire project: 

Module 1: Introduction to the Research Process and Topic 

Module 2: Biblical Foundation: Mk 2:1-12 

Module 3: Historical Foundation: The Underground Railroad 

Module 4: Theological Foundation: Trinitarian Mission and Ministry Model 

Module 5: Interdisciplinary Foundation: Interdependence in Cooperative Ministry 

Module 6: Rule of Life: Ministry Action Plan 

These six modules were built upon the foundational research papers. The outline 
and promotional materials for these six workshops are located in Appendix A. The first 
module focused on sharing a summary of the research process, reviewing the informed 
consent forms, setting the calendar, overview of the workshop structure, and introduction 
of CMPs. Module two was built upon the Biblical Foundation research and focused on 
knowing your ministry purpose. The historic movement of the church’s role in the 
Underground Railroad was the focus of module three. In module three students focused 
on the importance of relationships and learning their context’s needs and assets. The 
fourth module was built upon the Theological Foundations research. The theological 
research helped students shape their CMP in light of the cooperative relationship found 
within the Trinity. Exploring interdependent relationships under the forest floor was the 
focus of module five. This module underscored the importance of interdependence in 


missional networks. A ministry action plan module was the concluding module of the 
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workshops. The ministry action plan allowed participants to design a rough draft of a rule 
of life for a CMP. 

Each module had a set of worksheets and learning handouts that went along with 
the summary of learnings for that session. There was also a slide presentation with an 
outline that was used to help facilitate the cognitive process. The completed teaching and 
learning guides consisted of journal reflection pages, discussion questions, notes pages, 
small group handouts, and the outline for the slide presentations. These resources were 
provided to the participants without any charge. The entire resource was too large to 
include in this document, but samples of them are located in Appendix B. 

The opening module relied heavily on introductions. The project process, 
overview, and goals were shared following a time of worship, prayer, and praise. 
Informed Consent forms (Appendix C) were orally presented, discussed, reviewed, 
signed, and collected during this session. Building relationships was also a part of this 
module. During introductions participants to know shared: their names, ministry passion, 
and context as we began the journey together. Following introductions, participants took 
an opening pre-module questionnaire (appendix D). Chapter one’s contextual analysis 
was used to build an understanding, urgency, and context for the workshops. Groups 
shared their definition of MCCs and a common understanding of these terms was agreed 
upon: parish, circuit, and cooperative missional partnership. The calendar of modules and 
times was finalized with the group. Finally, the pre-module questionnaire answer key was 
shared with the group. These responses shaped the project’s stated problem, ironically 


they have no impact on the project’s outcome. 
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Visualizing a CMP example and constructing the purpose of a CMP was the focus 
of module two. This module explored the Biblical Foundations of one CMP within Mk 
2:1-12. Scripturally participants saw and explored biblical support for why CMPs are 
important forms of ministry. We explored and identified a CMP within the scriptural text. 
This was done by reading the text in a modified Lectio Divina manner. This CMP’s 
transformative impacts was also examined. This was accomplished through imagining the 
potential differences within the text if the CMP was removed. Next, the groups focused 
on the purpose of the CMP in Mk 2:1-12. 

Module three went deep into the Historical Foundations of the Underground 
Railroad. This module gave participants a glimpse of the necessity of building 
relationships and CI within a CMP. Reviewing the vast CMP networks of the historical 
URR participants began to see how important it is to know the community’s needs and 
assets. If congregations could move from a self-focused mindset to a more community- 
focused mindset it would help to build and strengthen relationships. The importance of 
knowing and partnering with community needs was unearthed through a study of the 
URR movement. Congregations across the eastern region were a catalyst for 
transformation and eventually termination of the institution of slavery. Ecumenical CMP 
were created that addressed the issues of slavery. 

These networks offered preaching, teaching, discipleship materials, and 
encouraged people who attended their congregations to stand up against the issue of 
slavery. As a result, the political, educational, financial, legal, and other American 
institutions were flooded with anti-slavery information, and laws began to change. In 


addition, the URR provided needs and created a system for training missionaries to help 
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lead enslaved people to freedom. The work in this module challenged participants to 
listen and know the needs and assets in their community. 

Many MCCs in the TRD are formed with a technical process but do not have an 
effective adaptive process to give birth to the MCC. They are formed out of scarcity, fear, 
and the need to support pastoral salaries. The fourth module’s curriculum offered an 
exploration of a vastly different CMP model. Small groups began by brainstorming what 
they already know about the Trinity. Then, participants shared this information. Next, 
small groups used information from the historic creeds and Modern Affirmation of Faith 
(Appendix E) to extend their list . The Nicene and Apostle’s Creeds were used for this 
part of the activity. Next, the groups explored the relationship and character of each 
person within the Trinity within the creed. They then explored how this information 
aligned with The Shield of the Trinity image (Appendix F) that represents the cooperative 
nature of the Trinity. Modeling a CMP after the Trinity would be focused on God first. 
This gives each partner in the CMP equality in the ministry and mission. Using the Holy 
Trinity as a model for their work together also demonstrates how unity in shared purpose 
can be done while maintaining individual identity. 

Looking underneath the forest floor developed another layer of mutual 
cooperation that is needed in CMP. Module five explored the symbiotic mutualism of 
MRN as shared in Chapter four. This true-life biological example of the need for 
cooperative networks to create and maintain healthy system set the tone for this module’s 
lesson. Participants explored MRN, symbiosis, and mother trees. This information was 
communicated through a National Geographic video about talking trees. In doing so, 


students explored how shared resources and communication mutually benefited the 
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ecosystem and individual organisms. Then they began to think about their congregation’s 
resources and information that could be mutually beneficial. They explored resources, 
ministries, gifts, staff, and teaching information that could benefit the entire. The end 
goal of this module was for members to see how their context could benefit from this of 
symbiotic partnership. 

Ministry action plan formation was the topic of the final module. In this session, 
students applied the knowledge of CMP best practices to create a vision of a CMP. 
Participants began by reviewing the summaries of previous five learning modules. They 
decided each rule of life should have the following learning anchors: a context specific 
purpose, contextual listening, trinitarian CMP characteristics, congregation specific 
resources that could be beneficial to a CMP. Groups worked used this list to create an 
ideal CMP rule of life. Then they shared their vision of a new or renewed CMP with the 
small group. The post-questionnaire was done after la of this sharing time. 

A variety of ways to process, retain, and explore the learning goals in each 
module were provided. Small group discussions, group discussions, and journal 
reflections were offered as a way to explore each learning outcome at a deeper level. The 
modules included at least one whole group discussion and journal reflection time. 
Appendix G contains samples of the discussion and journal questions. Following 
independent and small group reflections the entire group used these questions as a time of 
discussion and group processing. 

The final research tool was completed within a week of the last module. Two 
clergy participants and one layperson engaged in an exit interview. The main purpose of 


these interviews was to listen deeply to the participants’ experiences, questions, 
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transformation, and insights regarding their overall CMP cognitive construct. Interview 
questions are contained in Appendix H. These interviews further supported reframing the 


problem statement. 


Summary of Learning 

Declining congregations arranged in MCC are inwardly focused and require a 
reorientation to core missional purpose and opportunities within connectional systems. 
This project hypothesizes that creating and implementing a process that cognitively 
reframes MCC’s strategic missional partnership would empower them to live ina CMP 
model. Several data collection tools were utilized to test the hypothesis. The pre- 
workshop questionnaire revealed an unanticipated flaw in the problem and solution 
statement. The flaw was not in the tool’s design but within the context itself. Thus, the 
pre and post-workshop questionnaires were invalid in either supporting or refuting the 
hypothesis. However, the other three data points were overwhelmingly supportive and 
uncovered insight into a deeper problem. An evaluation of this data will offer verification 
of the hypothesis, along with suggested areas that could be replicated, strengthened, 
eliminated, or re-designed. Future use of this project would greatly impact creating an 


adaptive process for actualizing CMPs once the technical formation has occurred. 


Pre and Post-Module Questionnaires: 
The pre- and post-module questionnaires were given to all twelve participants. 
Four station churches, one three-church parish, three congregations seeking CMP 


formation, and one preaching station participated. As they registered each participant was 
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given a number. A total of twelve congregations participated in the project. My 
contextual associate recorded the participants’ numbers. These numbers were placed on 
their journals, pre and post-questionnaires, and any completed written work. 

Both pre and post-workshop questionnaires consisted of questions based upon 
participants’ knowledge regarding CMP’s purpose, definition, strategy, and 
characteristics. The same questions were given at the opening and closing of the 
workshops. The last two questions were adapted to reflect appropriate language for the 
pre and post-questionnaire but assessed the same information. During the pre-workshop 
questionnaire, unexpected learning was uncovered, which will be explored at the end of 
this section. 

A couple of questions focused on the purpose and definition of a CMP. Both 
assessment had questions that measured participants’ understanding of a CMP. Question 
one explored their knowledge of the purpose of a CMP. One participant wrote, “to share 
clergy and financial resources.” Another one recorded, “to expand the range of God’s 
love in a cooperative manner.” However, the other ten responses all reflected the idea that 
a CMP’s purpose is to provide nurture, outreach, and witness to their context.” Question 
number three probed their cognitive understanding of the definition of a CMP. Each 
participant demonstrated in writing that CMP’s were congregations working together to 
enhance God’s Kingdom on Earth. This is noted in one person’s response, “CMPs are 
congregations that come together in prayer and intentionally work together to share the 
love of God with their community.” Eleven out of the twelve participants already knew 
the correct definition and purpose of CMPs. These results indicate that the project’s 


stated problem does not stem from the participant’s lack of understanding of CMP’s 
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purpose or definition. These results were surprising in that the participants knew and 
understood base information about CMPs, but did not operate out of those definitions or 
purposes. This data brings to light that it takes more than knowledge about a CMP to 
form and operate as one. 

The next set of questions evaluated the participants’ understanding of the 
relationship and potential problems within a CMP. Question two explored how 
congregations currently worked in ministry together. Each participant noted that none of 
the congregations were working cooperatively. This was interesting since three of the 
twelve congregations were currently configured as a CMP. Another three out of the 
twelve congregations had been trying to form a CMP for at least seven months. The rest 
of the participants were in congregations that were curious about CMPs. One respondent 
shared, “this study was the only activity that they had done with other congregations.” 
The understanding of major roadblocks to CMPs was tested in question four. Loss of 
identity, loss of individuality, fear of losing finances, scarcity of resources, differing 
theological stances, and inward focus was all roadblocks reflected by the collected data. 

Questions five and six assessed the participant’s knowledge of CMP’s 
characteristics and strategic value. Valuable characteristics of CMPs were attained in 
question five. Shared ministry load, multiplied impact of church mission, increased 
witness of God’s love, and praying partnerships were the dominant themes in response to 
this question. The effect of CMP as a missional strategy was further affirmed in 
responses to question six. They all responded that CMPs are a good strategy for missional 
ministry. However, their identified written purposes did not reflect an outward missional 


focus. They recorded declining worship attendance, diminishing resources, and fear of 
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losing their congregation as a reason CMPs are a good strategy. These responses affirm 
this project’s stated problem. Most CMPs are created because of fear, scarcity, and 
inward focus. The problem with this is that there is a more missional model for creating 
CMPs as noted in module number three. The Trinity’s relationship, missional focus, and 
cooperative nature is a better CMP model. Thus, CMP as a missional church strategy is 
reflective of the very missional nature of the Trinity. Post-workshop answers to question 
five reflected an increased understanding that CMPs are an effective missional strategy. 
The most change in participants’ cognitive understanding was seen in responses 
to question seven. In the pre-workshop questionnaire, most people left this question 
blank. This indicated a limited understanding of specific ways congregations can be in 
cooperative missional ministry. This affirms the previously stated ideas that participants 
can understand definitions and purpose, but not know how to construct a working CMP. 
In the response to question seven in the post-workshop questionnaire, more participants 
shared ways congregations could be together as a CMP. This significant change in 


response in noted in Figure 6 below. 
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Figure 8. Survey: Ways CMPS Can be in Ministry Together 
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Praying together, times of fellowship, shared times of worship, being curious 
about other congregations’ gifts and passions, supporting mutual ministries, shared bible 
studies, and serving together missionally are a few of the cooperative activities offered by 
participants. This demonstrated the largest shift in participant’s learning. 

The questionnaire ended with two reflective questions regarding participants’ 
hopes, questions, and learning summary. Question eight was a place for them to articulate 
what they hoped to learn, and in the post-workshop questionnaire what they learned. All 
twelve participants hoped to learn how to create an effective CMP. One particular student 
shared, We know what it is supposed to be, but not sure how to form one.” Each 
participant’s responses reflected this sentiment in a variety of ways. They all had the 
desire to learn how to create, start, or become a part of a CMP. None of them asked to 
learn the definition, purpose, or just educational information about a CMP. 

Upon the collection of the pre-workshop questionnaire, the group requested the 
correct answers. The anxiety about moving forward in the learning session without this 
step was very high. Thus, I reviewed the answers to the questions with them but kept 
their papers collected. A very important set of learning came out of reviewing the pre- 
questionnaire with the group. First, all of the participants had heard of CMP, and had 
participated in them throughout their history. This was something that had not been 
considered in the writing of the questionnaire. However, knowing many participants 
knew of CMPs would have changed the makeup of the questions. The definition and 
purpose questions could have been omitted from the surveys. Participants also shared that 


they knew the technical process for becoming a CMP. 
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Their responses to the last two questions communicated their desire to have an 
adaptive CMP process. In the discussion group they also indicated they did not have a 
training or education process on how to form or operate as a CMP. They shared that we 
became a CMP on paper continued to work as a station congregation. Pastor and lay 
participants both echoed this need. They shared that they had settled for a CMP that did 
not reflect the purpose or definition of what was shared in the process. This learning was 
a surprise helped to make the problem and solution statement more concise. 

The pre-questionnaire did result in a cognitive shift, but it was not the one that I 
was expecting. This cognitive reframing was in my understanding a deeper problem. 
Upon reviewing the pre-questionnaire with participants, the root of the project’s stated 
problem became clearer. CMPs have indeed lost their missional identity. However, the 
main reason shared by participants was that there is no process to help them live into that 
identity in a cooperative ministry setting. My cognitive construct was reframed by this 
understanding. Although the project’s stated problem does not seem to be the root cause 
of the situation; the project’s work is still helpful in forming an adaptive process to form 
missional partnerships. This data helps to make the project’s outcome and problem 
solution statement more concise and beneficial to future iterations and implementation. 

After realizing the fallacy within the project’s pre and post-survey questionnaires, 
I was discouraged and concerned. Reflections upon this discouragement brought me to 
the reality that the surveys could be redesigned because many congregations have 
previously been a part of an MCC. This information brought me to the idea of adapting 
the pre and post-survey questionnaires. One adaptation could be constructing questions 


around terminology and anchor concepts of the adaptive CMP processes. This would 
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allow them to be more fruitful in their results for shifting cognitive responses. The 
discussion regarding pre-questionnaire responses assisted with reflecting upon these 
needed adaptations. While the questionnaire itself was not a great source of cognitive 


transformation data, it did provide data to shape and improve future questionnaires. 


Group Discussions & Journal Reflections 

Another way that the workshop modules evaluated the participant’s learning was 
through group discussions and journal reflections. Each workshop had several questions 
for students to reflect upon and ended with a large group discussion. Initially the journal 
reflections were given as homework, but I found that most people did not complete them. 
Thus, the journal reflections became a part of the group discussion and module time. 
Ideally, they would have taken them home and spent time with them over the week, but 
this did not happen. The group discussion provided the most valuable data. They created 
conversation and deeper engagement with the workshop topics. The data from each 
module provided fascinating information, but small group discussions and journal 
reflections were utilized in this learning summary. Finally, the historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary segments’ group discussions were most relevant in the research 
regarding the formation of CMPs. The answers to these group discussion questions and 
journal reflections are the information in this section. 

Each module had a teaching component followed by a group discussion segment 
and journal reflection. Three to four people comprised each small group discussion. The 
composition of the groups varied across each module. Groups were self-selected during 


each workshop module based on where they chose to sit. This group discussion gave 
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prompt results and a space to explore and process workshop themes at a deeper level. 
Helpful insights and similar learning outcomes regarding the hypothesis arose from deep 
learning spaces. 

The following information offers highlights, insights, and thematic learning 
outcomes from the group discussions and journal reflections. Again, the journal 
reflections contained the information shared in the group discussions. The notes 
contained here are derived from group observations and listening to the group 
discussions. This data collection tool proved valuable for this project and offered the best 
understanding of the students’ learning and growth. 

Participants were able to sit wherever they wanted to during the workshop 
modules. Since there was no predetermined seating arrangement, the places people sat 
varied from module to module. Sometimes people from the same church sat together and 
sometimes they sat separately. This variety in the seating arrangement resulted in 
diversity in the small group discussions. This is because each group discussion could 
include a different grouping of people. 

The goal of the first module was to welcome, worship, build community, collect 
initial data, and orient everyone to the project’s problem and solution. From this point 
forward each module contained team building, praise and worship, and learning 
components. The modules all began with an activity to encourage relationship-building. 
These relationship-building moments were beneficial and an essential part of the 
workshop modules. Relationship building is foundational to any CMP. Each module also 
had a worship and praise component, where participants shared their glory sightings and 


collectively praised God for these worshipful moments. These components helped build 
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connections and trust between participants. Trust and authentic relationships were key to 
cultivating open and authentic sharing during small group discussions. Many voices 
participated in the small and large group discussions. Many participants were 
conversation leaders, and there was not a dominant voice across the modules. As a result, 
there were high levels of participation from most participating parties. 

Early observations noted that most of the group discussions included how MCC’s 
had failed across their history. There were conversations about how they became a CMP, 
but never knew how to live in their new reality. These conversations organically 
culminated from the various module topics. A group consensus was evident that 
participants’ desired and longed to have a CMP like they studied in the workshops. For 
example, when exploring the journal reflection question from the Biblical Foundation 
Module, “What would have been different if the friends had not worked collaboratively 
in the scripture passage?” One group shared how in their context the man in the scripture 
would have been left on his mat, because their three congregations never work together 
on anything. The group further shared how they knew they could do more ministry in 
their context together, but they do not know how to begin. Answers like these continued 
to solidify the lack of CMP missional mindset and connectional work is more profound 
than the stated problem. When CMPs are formed by conference leadership follow 
training is crucial for vitality and effectiveness. 

Each module uncovered differing aspects of reclaiming a cooperative missional 
mindset. Discussions and journal reflections within the biblical foundation module 
challenged participants to consider the importance of CMP’s purpose. Question number 


nine, “If congregations in MCC continue operating as independent congregations, who 
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might not be reached in your community?” According to respondents, there was a 
collective insight about working collaboratively ina CMP. They shared that the friends 
did not stop working together until the paralyzed man was before Jesus. They stated that 
ensuring this man made it to Jesus was the reason for their collaborative work. This 
brought forth a conversation about their CMP formation process. They compared the 
financial resources and pastoral leadership reasons for their formation. Another layperson 
noted that their MCC formed due to dwindling financial resources and worship 
attendance. Each group concluded that the purpose of dwindling resources and financial 
reasons did not create the urgency that the friends had in the scripture passage. In contrast 
one clergy participant shared how they wanted to partner with other congregations to 
reach more people with the Good News of Jesus Christ. Question seven dove deeper into 
connecting MCC to reaching those unreached by the church. It asked participants to 
consider how they could be more effective at reaching those without connection to a 
church by working together in a CMP. Conversations from each group hovered around 
how amazing it was that biblical text friends could accomplish so much together and 
make a difference in the paralyzed man’s life. They shared that collectively they could 
overcome challenges, innovate in ministry, and pool their resources reach those in need 
in their contexts. 

Several culminating understandings materialized from this module. First. “it is 
important that CMPs are focused on making disciples of Jesus.” Participants also shared 
that being in a CMP takes work, and it is easy to give up. However, they reported that 
being anchored in a crucial purpose, it would be harder to abandon the work of becoming 


a CMP. From this understanding came a conversation about what would have been 
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different if this was their stated purpose. They shared that if this were their purpose as a 
CMP it would have impacted their understanding of a CMP. The shift from a CMP being 
needed because of dwindling resources to a necessary part of sharing the love of Jesus 
Christ was evident in the most of participants’ journal reflections and group discussions 
responses. 

A renewing discussion from the historical foundation module built upon the 
importance of missional purpose, and introduced the urgency of knowing the missional 
context. Each congregation present had seen limited positive impact in their experience 
with their CMP. They had a current or historical experience with many failures regarding 
their CMP’s focus. Many group conversations and journal responses noted that their 
CMP focal point was inward, insular, and fearful. One group discussed their CMP was 
focused on survival within their context, but they really did not have much knowledge of 
their context. 

Profound shifts in the importance of a missional mindset for CMP were seen in 
these group discussions. These dialogues focused on the need for CMPs to be intentional 
in knowing and responding to their immediate context. Understanding the profound 
impact CMPs had in transforming the societal evil of slavery created a more profound 
desire for creating an adaptative CMP process. This workshop segment demonstrated 
how CMPs assisted the Underground Railroad in freeing enslaved persons. All of the 
respondents were unaware that CMPs were fundamental to the impact of the URR. 
Respondents discussed that they knew individual churches had played a role in helping 


with slavery, but were unsure how CMPs participated in the URR. 
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The historical workshop segment explored the significant role of CMPs on the 
downfall of slavery in early America. First, the groups explored first hand historical 
accounts of the formation of CMPs around societal needs. They used a chart to record the 
contextual need and CMP response they discovered within the written historical accounts. 
These written accounts provided examples of how CMPs formed around the needs of 
enslaved people. As groups read these accounts they discussed how CMPs were 
contextually intelligent. Their journal responses noted the following contextual intelligent 
themes: CMPs helped enslaved people with food, clothing, shelter, freedom route, 
transportation, protection, training for jobs, education created and taught anti-slavery 
curriculum, which is just a sample of their responses. They further explored the impact of 
CMP’s contextual intelligence in their group discussions. One participant stated, 
“churches tackled a societal ill that they would have had a lesser impact if they had acted 
independently.” Another person lifted up, “CMPs were dedicated to knowing the context 
of the enslaved people.” Respondents recorded in their journals they noticed CMP’s 
intentionality and collaboration regarding their context. 

One of the most impactful, comments was when a clergyperson shared the need 
for domestic violence education in their context. This person dreamed of reducing the 
occurrences of domestic violence where they lived . Their community had lost several 
infants and teenagers to domestic violence in the past couple of years. This person 
described how domestic violence is too big for one church to make an impact, formation 
of a CMP could make a bigger difference in this societal problem. As she spoke others 


commented on the cases of domestic violence in their community, too. A discussion 
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ensued about how CMPs could make a difference in slavery then they could impact 
domestic violence. 

The historical foundation module culminated in a prominent shift in thinking. 
Instead of being insular and inward -focused, participants noted that outward contextual 
intelligence is fundamental for CMPs. Every participant could name at least one societal 
ill within their context. Their responses were animated, and their energy increased when 
they imagined forming a CMP to transform several of these of these contextual concerns. 
These were the major ones that they voiced together: domestic violence, opioid addiction, 
human trafficking, and food poverty. There was increased interest in CMPs focusing on 
listening and building relationships with their context instead of being insular and 
inwardly focused. 

Learning outcomes transformed the most during the exploration of the CMPs’ 
structures in the theological foundation module. Understanding the current CMP structure 
came out of the discussion in this segment. Each participant had the same understanding 
of the current CMP structure in the TRD. This structure included two or more 
congregations placed together through shared pastoral leadership. Each of the 
congregations were responsible for the appointed pastor’s financial package. They 
organized themselves around a worship service and other gathering times. This structure 
was affirmed through the group discussions and journal reflections. One comment was, 
“we were a CMP only by pastoral support only.” Another clergyperson responded that 
they serve three congregations in a CMP, and their connection is solely for pastoral 


funding support. 
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Both the historical creeds and visual representation of the relationship of the holy 
Trinity were used to instruct participants in a genuinely cooperative CMP structure. Most 
of these conversations hovered around the need for build CMP structures upon equality, 
independence, connection, mission, and unity. Groups began to explore and share what 
they recognized in a diagram known as the Shield of the Trinity, as seen in Appendix F. 
This traditional model demonstrates many aspects of the cooperative relationship 
between the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This diagram was the main teaching strategy 
for the unified, cooperative, and equal nature of the Holy Trinity. One crucial concept 
they discussed was that the sides of the triangle were all equal. Participants discussed that 
this means each part of the Trinity is equal in power, presence, and participation. In their 
journal reflections, one person wrote, “the equality of The Trinity would be an important 
characteristic for each church in a CMP.” Another person shared in the group discussion, 
“they longed for their three congregations to see themselves as equal partners in their 
context and ministry.” The examination of this image uncovered the characteristic of 
partnership within the Holy Trinity. During the group discussion of the diagram 
participants noticed the connections between the members of the Trinity. They noted that 
connection with each other is also vital to CMPs. It was noted in a participant’s journal 
that the Trinity Shield diagram demonstrated “relationships that are connected in many 
ways.” Group discussions affirmed the essential nature of CMPs being relationally 
connected beyond pastoral support. One person explained, “this diagram demonstrates 
that the relationship is unbroken.” They discussed how a CMP structure could also be 
fluid. “There is no reason a CMP cannot be connected beyond the pastor’s financial 


support,” was noted by the group discussion. Another aspect of the holy Trinity structure 
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that the group noted was that each member of the Trinity maintained their individuality. 
The diagram notes and maintains three parts of the Trinity. Each person of the Trinity 
remains in their circle. The group discussion resulted in an understanding that this means 
“Each member of the Holy Trinity has and maintains an individual identity.” The final 
theme noted within the diagram is the unity of the Holy Trinity. God’s mission in the 
world touches each person of the Trinity. The group discussion that the mission of God as 
the anchor of the Holy Trinity’s unity. As a result of journal reflection and group 
discussion regarding the Shield of the Holy Trinity, group members sketched out a 
preferred structure for congregations participating in CMPs. They decided that the 
structure of a CMP should be changed from its current model. As a whole group, they 
created a list of must-haves for a new CMP structure: congregations should be equal, 
maintain individual identity, be unified in God’s mission, and cooperative. 

They furthered this understanding by comparing their list to the Trinity’s 
characteristics listed in a few historic creeds and the Modern Affirmation of Faith. One 
journal entry noted that “being unified in mission yet maintaining their individual identity 
would improve the structure of CMPs.” Another wrote, “the independent work and gifts 
of each person of the Trinity was needed, and that is true for each congregation in a 
CMP.” The shared mission of God uniting the members of the Trinity was also discussed 
in this learning module. The group discussion portion focused on the need for unified 
mission while maintaining individual gifts and presence. Most of these discussions came 
from the laity that were present. One person shared, “we want to have our own church in 
the community and also share a collective missional presence together.” More energy 


was sparked by this segment of conversations. The fear of larger congregations merging 
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with the smaller congregation in the CMP was also noted. They shared, “we are afraid 
that a CMP means we are going to continue to decline and die.” The understanding 
brought from exploring the need of every person and gift of the Trinity helped address 
their concerns. In the group discussions, there was no voice that negated the cooperative 
structure of the Trinity as a good model for CMPs. A lack of training and adaptive 
process for actualizing the created CMPs adds to their stated problems. The most 
significant level of CMP buy-in was heard and observed during this module. The 
majority of participants left with the following sentiment: implementing an adaptive 
training process for CMPs would increase their effectiveness. 

The interdisciplinary module focused on a virtual field trip beneath the forest 
floor. This learning experience created more excitement and intrigue for CMPs. One 
aspect of equality in the missional relationship the group agreed upon is that everyone’s 
gifts and presence are necessary. In the scientific world, this is known as 
interdependence. One organism or species is dependent upon the others in their context. 
This interdependence makes each of them an essential and necessary part of the system. 
A close look at the mycorrhizal network’s interactions with roots helped demonstrate this 
critical learning objective. One discussion question asked participants to identify how 
MRN shared resources with their context. After watching a National Geographic video 
about how trees talk with each other, they identified several ways MRN share resources. 
The video demonstrated how MRN help seedlings with nutrients, water, historical 
information, and triages resources in natural disasters. MRN connect older trees in the 
context with the entire ecosystem through MRNs. These trees share their resources with 


the MRNs, and the MRNs share resources with them. The most minor form of plant life 
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underneath the forest floor is critical to the thriving of each plant above the forest floor. 


Their interdependence keeps each other healthy and thriving. 

Journal responses and group discussion questions explored interdependence 
within cooperative relationships. In response to the question regarding interdependence, 
the pastor of a tiny congregation grinned and said, “yes, my congregation has gifts that 
would help larger congregations.” They said, “they have a heart that beats with prayer 
and mission work.” “We also need the gifts of the larger church because we are too small 
to do much alone.” Then another pastor went a step further in affirming that statement. 
They said, “yes, we could use a good dose of your passion and gifts of prayer and 
missional focus.” The discussion also uncovered that in the group’s recent experience 
with CMPs, the larger congregation is expected to resource the smaller ones. “Our 
current CMP is more a connection to not a connection with, shared one person.” 
However, the MRN model suggests that interdependence is necessary for all to thrive. 
The group discussion and writings affirm the need for a more interdependent model 
within the CMP structure. 

The video unearthed collective sharing of resources, information, and wisdom 
from trials. These themes were all noted as foundational themes for CMPs, also. Each 
congregation present could list information, resources, and wisdom they had experienced 
due to past struggles. The group noted, by creating a list, of things that would have been 
helpful from the collective resources and wisdom of the group. This list indicated that 
each group saw the importance of interdependence for CMPs. 

The final learning module reviewed each segment’s learning objectives, 


beginning a CMP rule of life, completing the post-workshop questionnaire, and thanking 
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everyone for their hard work and participation. After the relationship-building activity, 
praise, and worship components, each learning outcome was summarized. The previous 
group discussions and journal reflections formed these learning outcome summaries. 

Learning segment, one was the introduction to the problem and solution. Module 
number two focused on the why of CMPs. Session three’s outcome was listening deeply 
and being connected to your context. A theological understanding of CMP structure 
developed from the fourth session. The fifth session noted the need for interdependence 
between each of the partners in a CMP. 

Lastly, the groups used each of these components to construct a rough draft for 
their dream CMP. Each group’s CMP ministry action plan represented many main 
concepts from each workshop modules. Then, each group shared their dream CMP rule 
of life document. Again, there was great energy and excitement about knowing how to 
create an effective CMP launch. Then, post-workshop questionnaires were handed out. In 
order to help with data collection, participants wrote their project number on their 
questionnaire. They were placed upside down in the middle of their tables, and they left 
as they completed them. A prepared thank-you note was given to them as they left the 
final workshop. They were reminded about the possibility of being randomly chosen for 
an individual interview. Notifications of random individual interviews would be 
communicated via a telephone call and email. 

Group discussions and journal writings proved to be the most beneficial source of 
data collection for this project. Incarnate missional mindset learning objectives were 
unearthed from the group discussions and journal reflections. The dynamics of these 


interactions are critical to underpinning the need for creating a missional mindset through 
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an adaptive CMP process. The need for developing and implementing a CMP adaptive 


process with the learning objectives within this project is evidenced by the participating 
clergy and laity responses. Hope, renewal, revitalization, and a desire to see this process 
further iterated, transformed, and implemented by current and potential CMPs came 
through the implementation of this initial project. 

As with any prototype, several adaptations could be made to improve this process 
for future participants. I recommend that future iterations adapt the pre and post- 
workshop questionnaires. Most UMC’s history have experienced a form of MCC. They 
most likely were created by a technical process without any adaptive process to actualize 
the CMP. This collective history is important in redesigning these questionnaires. Also, 
the journal reflections were intended to be done across the week between the session. 
However, I found that most participants still needed to complete journal reflections when 
they arrived for the workshops. Having them complete the reflections as part of the 
workshop is one way to correct this situation. The groups used the group discussion 
questions to share in small groups and then reported their results in the larger group 
discussion. In retrospect, the class time could have been used in a better manner. Having 
the group share the best answer they heard, summarize their discussions into three points, 
or using another reporting strategy would have been a better use of our class time. The 
small and whole group discussions were rich and could have used more time to explore 


the learning objectives. 
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Concluding Interviews 

Upon conclusion of the learning modules, three individual interviews were 
conducted. Two randomly chosen clergy members and one layperson participated in the 
concluding interviews. Appendix H interview document. One interview was completed in 
person, while the other two were conducted using technology. Traveling and scheduling 
conflicts were the reasons for needing virtual interviews. I desired to interview at least 
two more participants, however, lack of response to the interview invitation limited the 
interview pool sample. 

Each interview provided opportunities to listen deeply to participants’ responses 
to the overall workshop experience. These listening sessions offered imperative feedback 
and reflections regarding the project. They also provided a glimpse of the understanding 
of the cooperative missional ministry mindsets that are a part of a CMP. Each interview 
offered informative reflections that will help shape future iterations of these learning 
modules. Overall, these three interviews and one informal reflective conversation 
suggested that an adaptive CMP process is needed. They also affirmed that CMPs at all 
stages of formation would be more relational, connected, and collaborative if they 
experienced this training. Each of these conversations offered evidence for utilizing a 
training process like this in creating CMPs. 

The following data reflects a synopsis of these three interviews. One context 
associate aided in maintaining interview confidentiality by implementing an alpha- 
numeric system. C denotes the Clergy interviews and the laity interview will have an L. 


The first clergy interview is noted as 1C and the second one is 2C. Since only one 
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layperson was interviewed they are identified as L. Since the interview selection was 
random, there was no way to ensure equal numbers of lay and clergy candidates. 

1C has been a UMC pastor for more than five years. They have been serving part- 
time at their current setting for five months. They reported seeing and being a part of a 
CMP in another ministry context. When asked why the CMP formed, they shared that it 
was due to diminishing worship attendance, financial resources, and the need to help 
maintain a full-time pastoral salary. They shared the desire to create a missionally 
focused CMP in their current context. There are two other UMC congregations within 
five minutes of their location. They shared that the congregation they are serving has 
experienced a decline in worship attendance, membership, financial resources, and 
leadership. They also indicated that before 2019 and the Covid-19 Pandemic shutdown, a 
large portion of the conservative theological membership left and went to more 
conservative congregations. 1C reported serving a vibrant remnant of folks hungry to do 
ministry and get back to the mission, but to have critical mass and momentum they will 
need to build a CMP. 

The congregation served by 1C had been exploring creating a CMP for most of 
the year but wanted more information about them before committing to becoming one. 
1C shared that they had prior knowledge and experience with a CMP with a missional 
mindset. However, 1C was not a part of forming that CMP, and was not aware of a 
process for creating a CMP. Instead, 1C related that the most important realization from 
the workshops was the need for an adaptive process to form CMPs. 

1C shared that prior to participating in the learning modules, most of their 


congregation members kept asking how to form a CMP. Upon completing the workshop 
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modules, they began to share the importance of why they should form a CMP with the 


1C. This pastor indicated that the workshop time spent building relationships was 
essential to connecting them to the other congregations in their contest. It gave them time 
to share their hopes, dreams, and desires. 1C reported that the section that shared the 
CMP model of the Trinity was constructive. It addressed the fears of mergers and the 
need for each congregation to be present and connected to God’s mission for the world. 
In addition, 1C shared how the mutualism shared in the workshop put their 
congregational fears at ease with the CMP process. 

2C has served their present appointment for more than five years. 2C serves this 
CMP that was formed five years ago. 2C reported that no laypersons were able to attend 
the workshops. When sharing information about this CMP, 2C stated it was formed due 
to two congregations’ diminishing resources and the other congregation being strong 
enough to rescue them. 2C shared that the CMP was created by the UMC Book of 
Discipline’s process. 2C shared that after this process, there was no training about how to 
form a CMP. As a result, 2C serves three congregations that are CMP in name only. 
Pastoral financial support is the limit of these three CMP congregation’s cooperation. 
Their missional connection in their context is non-existent. 2C stated that our conference 
needs to implement this CMP workshop process. This CMP process would help revitalize 
current CMPs and form new ones. 2C recommended reaching out to clergy and lay 
leadership when CMPs are formed with the technical process. This clergy person echoed 
the need for this CMP training in forming and renewing CMPs. 2C senses that many 
leaders and pastors in current CMPs would benefit from this training, too. One drawback 


2C stated was the need to market this type of training. They recommended researching 
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effective marketing strategies in order to reach a broad audience across the ecumenical 
spectrum with this training. 

L is a volunteer and faithful congregation member who has been in various of 
leadership positions. They report being a growing disciple of Jesus. L has a heart for 
growing in relationship with Jesus and learning how to serve God. L reports attending the 
same congregation for over a decade. Over this time, L’s congregation has experienced a 
steady decline in personal and financial resources. Before the Covid-19 Pandemic 
shutdown, L shared that the congregation was divided by political and theological 
differences. Despite the decline and division, L continued to be active in leadership in 
their congregation. L shared their hesitation and questions about CMPs formation before 
participating in the workshop segments. L shared that the modules created a deeper 
understanding of forming a CMP, the purpose of CMPs, and the process for starting a 
CMP. L shared the workshops had transformed their feelings about creating a CMP. 
Instead of creating them due to decline and diminishing resources, L sees that forming a 
CMP is vital to the mission of the Kingdom of God. They still voiced concerns that more 
people from the church leadership team needs to participate in the CMP adaptive training 
for it to be most effective. They shared that for most of the year, they had been discussing 
the need to form a CMP. However, they did not know what it was, why it was needed, or 
how to form one. Before the training, they were suspicious and fearful that forming a 
CMP meant their church would cease to exist. Now L knows that each congregation has 
vital gifts and purpose in a CMP. They noted that a healthy interdependent relationship 


would be a part of the CMP they are considering. L noted that this process could help 
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them launch their CMP leadership team and some early iterations of CMP activities 
together. 

Both clergy and laity concluding interviews affirm that the hypothesis was helpful 
in addressing the stated problem. These interviews support several of the key learning 
components of the workshop. They also offer encouragement for improving the process 
and offering the workshop again. 

In addition to these interviews, an informal evaluative conversation was held with 
a third clergy participant. They noted that they needed more time for a full interview but 
wanted to offer relevant feedback to the educational process. They shared that the 
workshop modules had value to their understanding of a CMP, which is a very needed 
process. Their discontent with the number of weeks the process took was also shared. 
They felt a shorter process would have had more synergy and participants. This clergy 
member used this project to launch a CMP leadership group. The learning from the 
workshops helped lay the foundational knowledge needed for the core group of leaders. 
Four weeks after the completion of the workshop, the prospective CMP will launch its 
first contextual missional event. The discussions and relationships that were built in the 
workshops were a key part of this first iteration of the forming CMP. Although this was 
not a formal interview, it did provide good constructive feedback for future iterations and 


the effectiveness of these learning modules. 


Conclusion 
The research portions of this project revealed important components for creating a 


missional mindset within a CMP. The defense of the hypothesis was formed from each of 
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the foundation research papers. Biblical foundations laid out the need for CMPs to be 
built upon a compelling missional why. Knowing the context so well that members of 
CMPs see the unseen’s ministry needs and assets came out of the historical research. A 
missional model for the structure of CMPs was constructed by the theological research. 
Interdisciplinary research birthed the understanding that CMPs should be in an 
interdependent relationship. Each of these research foundation papers built a case for 
creating missionally focused CMPs. 

Each workshop module emphasized the need for CMP to have a missional 
ministry mindset. Hearing the hunger, desire, and longings of the participants to see more 
missionally focused CMPs affirms this work. The data from a variety of research 
assessment tools offered in this summary of learning affirm the project’s hypothesis. 
Each participant’s cognition was transformed to a more missional understanding of 
CMPs. One potential CMP experiment was formed by several of their leadership 
participating in these CMP training modules. Another CMP leadership team was formed 
and began to explore missional ministry concepts as the foundation of their relationship 
and ministry together. 

As previously stated, the pre and post-workshop questionnaire results were 
discouraging and surprising. They were created without the understanding that most of 
the UMC congregations had a CMP in their historical ministry narrative. If the questions 
were formed with regard to this information, it would have been more helpful in showing 
growth in learning. However, they were surprisingly helpful in uncovering the root of the 
problem. The discussion following the pre-workshop questionnaire revealed that the 


questions need to be adapted. It also helped to understand the problem at a deeper level. 
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The stated problem was that congregations in a CMP need a more missional and 
connectional mindset because they were formed from scarcity and diminishing resources. 
However, this process revealed there is only a technical process which forms a CMP. 
This context does not have an adaptive or training process to aid in the formation of a 
CMP. The good news is that this project’s research and hypothesis address this more 
profound problem, too. 

There was a tremendous amount of data collected than could be used or reported. 
The group discussions, journal reflections, and concluding interviews were the most 
helpful in testing the effectiveness of the hypothesis. This was shocking as I thought the 
pre and post-workshop questionnaires would have been the most useful for demonstrating 
learning formation. The most significant affirmation for the hypothesis came mostly from 
group discussions and journal entries. 

Group discussions were rich in holistic data collection. They gave verbal, 
anecdotal, and physical responses that could not be gained from the other resources. The 
energy around each module and topics were a good indication of the participant’s 
mindset shift. The initial discussion in the first and second modules was fairly negative 
about CMPs. After understanding the current process for forming CMPs, I could 
understand why the comments were negative. The last three modules produced the most 
outstanding amount of shift from current CMP understanding to new learning with regard 
to CMPs. In future iterations the group discussion format must be modified. A different 
teaching strategy for reporting the group discussion questions is needed. Making this 


adaptation would provide more time for learning and reflection in each section. 
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As an extrovert, I was looking forward to spending time with the concluding 
interview participants. Each person interviewed challenged me to take this training and 
create a process for our conference to create CMPs. They stretched my original intention 
to shift participants’ cognitive framework to a more missional ministry mindset. Those 
interview participants solidified the idea that we have an excellent technical process to 
form CMPs, but desperately need an adaptive process. We also do not have training that 
helps frame the what, who, and why of CMPs. These interviews helped to affirm that the 
root of the problem is not just the mindset but the lack of an adaptive process. 

Collecting data was the easy part of the project. Teasing out the themes and 
organizing the data was more engaging than I anticipated. However, the amount of data 
tools needed to be reduced. I would integrate the group discussion and journal reflection 
data tools in the next iteration. Utilizing both made the research data too overwhelming 
and reflected similar results. Thus, only one of these is necessary. If an individual 
reflection is needed I recommend a three question exit ticket strategy to get that 
information. 

Future iterations of these workshops could benefit from several nuggets of 
wisdom. First, the UTS Doctoral Ministry Project time constraints made it was difficult 
to get participant commitments.. During this season, in my context, congregations were in 
disaffiliation discernment conversations, charge conference paperwork, district 
conference, extra funerals, and yearly community-wide events. These responsibilities 
made it difficult to schedule and get commitments from clergy and laity. A one or two- 
day retreat style format could be used to increase commitments. This would increase 


commitment, focus, attention, and participation in my context. In addition, adding the 
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formation of a participation covenant could strengthen the commitment of I would also 
like to see a team invitation approach. This approach would look like pastors bringing 
teams of laity to the workshop modules. A more team approach to participating would 
help CMP leaders catch the crucial components of CMPs and have a team of supporters. 
There are over 700 congregations in the Holston Conference. If this a conference-wide 
approach, having a virtual option would be helpful for increasing participants. 

Overall, I am amazed at God’s goodness and mercy that has led, guided, and 
supported me in this Doctor of Ministry journey. This work has transformed my 
understanding of why CMPs continue to decline and diminish. I learned there was a 
deeper root to the problem that I had identified. This new learning made the hypothesis 
stronger and more relevant. In my position as a UMC conference staff person, I can share 
this on a wider platform. I pray this experience will continue to shape how we form 
CMPs and how to renew and revitalize current ones. 

It understand that CMP is a way of fruitful ministry in the near future. The future 
of this project is beyond my scope and understanding. The necessity for an adaptive 
process to empower and equip CMPs has been proven by this research. The necessity for 
CMPs to be collaborative and missionally focused within their context is a mission 
extended and modeled by God throughout scripture. The Hopeful Together Missional 
Ministry Partnership workshop is an adaptive process that congregations of all sizes, 
contexts, and demographics can use. It is a process that will help CMPs go from paper 
planning to effective cooperative, contextually missional ministry partners. 

Upon completion of this project, several district leaders were interested in using 


this workshop in their context. They realize that the church is called to be more than a 
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stand-alone independent entity in a missional context. This workshop builds critical 
foundational truths that help CMPs form and get started in their missional ministry life 
together. If congregations in CMPs have lost their missional mindset, purpose, and 
collaborative focus, this is a process to help them reclaim these core components of a 
CMP. Every CMP congregation should know their shared purpose, context’s needs and 
assets, cooperative structure, and interdependent ministries and resources. I am raising 
my voice to empower, equip, and inspire every current or future CMP to become truly 
missional, contextual, and cooperative as they enhance the spread of the Kingdom of God 


on Earth. 
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Missional Ministry 
Partnership 
Collective: \ 


Weekly Schedule: 


Time of Gathering / Worship 
Greeting & Welcome 


Module 1 Introduction to Research 
Module 2: Biblical Focus: catalyze a 


vision for missional ministry 
partnerships 
Module 3 Historical Focus: brainstorm 


ways to listen and love unreached 
people 

Module 4 Theological Focus: discover 
how a missional ministry partnership 
model can emerge in your current 


context. 
Module 5 Context Ecology: investigate 


new ways to be in ministry 
partnerships. 
Module 6 Ministry Action Plan 


Closing & Blessing 


APPENDIX B 
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Bible Study Assignment 
Cooperative Missional Partnerships 


Read Mark 2:1-12: Jesus Heals a Paralytic, New Revised Standard version 


2 When he returned to Capernaum after some days, it was reported that he was at 

home. So many gathered around that there was no longer room for them, not even in front 
of the door; and he was speaking the word to them. Then some people! came, bringing 
to him a paralyzed man, carried by four of them. And when they could not bring him to 
Jesus because of the crowd, they removed the roof above him; and after having dug 
through it, they let down the mat on which the paralytic lay. When Jesus saw their faith, 
he said to the paralytic, ‘Son, your sins are forgiven.” Now some of the scribes were 
sitting there, questioning in their hearts, Why does this fellow speak in this way? It is 
blasphemy! Who can forgive sins but God alone?’ At once Jesus perceived in his spirit 
that they were discussing these questions among themselves; and he said to them, ‘Why 
do you raise such questions in your hearts? Which is easier, to say to the paralytic, “Your 
sins are forgiven’, or to say, “Stand up and take your mat and walk”? But so that you 
may know that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive sins’—he said to the 
paralytic— I say to you, stand up, take your mat and go to your home.’ And he stood up, 
and immediately took the mat and went out before all of them; so that they were all 
amazed and glorified God, saying, “We have never seen anything like this!’ 


Read Mark 2:1-12: The Paralytic Healed; Amplified version 


Jesus returned to Capernaum, and a few days later the news went out that He was at 
home. So many people gathered together that there was no longer room [for them], not 
even near the door; and Jesus was discussing with them the word [of God]. Then they 

came, bringing to Him a paralyzed man, who was being carried by four men. When they 
were unable to get to Him because of the crowd, they |/removed the roof above Jesus; 
and when they had dug out an opening, they let down the mat on which the paralyzed 
man was lying. When Jesus saw their [active] faith [springing from confidence in Him], 
He said to the paralyzed man, “Son, your sins are forgiven.” But some of the !!scribes 
were sitting there debating in their hearts [the implication of what He had said], “Why 
does this man talk that way? He is blaspheming; who can forgive sins [remove guilt, 
nullify sin’s penalty, and assign righteousness] except God alone?” Immediately Jesus, 
being fully aware [of their hostility] and knowing in His spirit that they were thinking 
this, said to them, “Why are you debating and arguing about these things in your hearts? 
Which is easier, to say to the paralyzed man, ‘Your sins are forgiven’; or to say, “Get up, 
and pick up your mat and walk’? But so that you may know that the !*!Son of Man has the 
authority and power on earth to forgive sins”—He said to the paralyzed man, “I say to 
you, get up, pick up your mat and go home.” And he got up and immediately picked up 
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the mat and went out before them all, so that they all were astonished and they 
glorified and praised God, saying, “We have never seen anything like this!” 
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Bible Study Journal Reflection (Sample): 


Review and answer these questions on the back of this journal page: 


. What impressions do you have after reading this passage? 


Using this passage how would do you define these words 
cooperative, partnership, missional? Where do you see these active in 
the passage? 


. In this passage of scripture: who are the missional ministry partners? 
What do they accomplish together? Why is this important/not 
important? What would have been different if they had not worked as 
missional partners? 


. How does their collaborative work affirm or challenge your 
understanding of missional ministry partnerships? 


. What are some missional partnerships in the Clinch Mountain 
District? Do you think missional partnerships can happen and exist in 
more spaces in the district? Why or why not? 


-— _ Bible Study Journal (sample): 
Mark 2:1-12 
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United Theological Seminary 
INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


Investigator Name: Susan N. Arnold 
Contact Information: 240 Suncrest St. #1, Johnson City, TN 37615 


EE. susanarnold @holston.org 


Introduction: I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. I am also an 
ordained elder serving Holston Conference as The Director of Congregational 
Development. 


Purpose: I am conducting a study on cooperative missional ministry partnerships. 
Participants will develop an understanding and knowledge of cooperative ministry 
foundations and how they affect our ministry mindset. 


Requirements for Participation: You are invited because you are a lay or clergy member 
of the Three Rivers District in the Holston Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
and are interested in cooperative missional ministry. Women who are pregnant or become 
pregnant during the course of the study will need a note from their physician allowing 
their continued participation. 


Procedures: 
If you agree to be in the study, you will be asked to: 
1. Participate in each focus group module at Wheeler United Methodist Church, over 
the course of project. 
2. Complete and submit pre-project and post-project questionnaires 
3. Authentically participate in group learning activities and discussions. 
4. A select few will participate in a focused individual interview with the 
investigator following the focus group project. 


Risks: 

Potential risks include physical discomfort while sitting for extended periods of time 
during modules, psychological or social discomfort while participating in group 
discussions/interview, and economic inconvenience traveling to the module site. 


Benefits: 

The focus of this study is to help participants grow in their understanding and application 
of cooperative ministry partnerships. It is my greatest hope that participants will create a 
cooperative missional ministry partnership mindset. In doing so, the represented 
congregations will grow in applying these concepts into their current ministry context. 
Therefore, these congregations will join God in exploring missional ministry partnerships 
in their own communities. 


Electiveness: 
Participation in each of the responses in this study are on an elective basis. Participants 
can choose to stop participating at any point during the project. Participants decision to 
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participate does not have any impact on their appointment or church 
membership/leadership roles. If anything within the project causes a participant to feel 
uncomfortable they should connect with the researcher via a face to face conversation, 
phone call, or email. You do not have to answer any of the questions and you can 
withdraw at any time. 


Confidentiality: 

There are safeguards in place to keep your identity and information that is shared 
confidential. In addition, our seminar group will be asked to keep group discussions 
confidential, too. Please note, a small risk of unwanted or accidental disclosure is always 
a possibility. The conversations and the focus groups will be recorded and transcribed 
only with your permission. Any notes, recordings, or transcriptions will be kept private. 
The researcher will be the only one with access to the information. The files will be 
encrypted, and password protected. You can decide whether you want your name used. 


Summary: 
If you have any questions about the research study, please contact me via my contact 
information. 


Signature: 

Signing this paper means that you have read this, or had it read to you, and that you want 
to be in the study. If you do not want to be a part of this project do not sign below. This is 
an invitation to be a part of the study, and not a requirement. 


Yes, I have been told about this study, and why it is being done. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date Signed 
Participate in the Project/Study 
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Pre-Workshop Questionnaire: 


1. What is the purpose of a parish/circuit? 


2. How often do the congregations in this parish/circuit meet together? 
Name the ways the congregations in the parish/circuit meet together (i.e., prayer, 
worship): 


3. How would you define missional ministry partnership? 


4. What major roadblocks keep parish/circuit congregations from being missional 
ministry partners? 


5. What are two valuable characteristics of missional ministry partnerships? 


6. Are missional ministry partnerships a good strategy for loving God, loving each other, 
and loving the community? 
Why or why not? 


7. What are some specific ways that this parish/circuit can live into a missional ministry 
partnership? 
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8. What are some specific ways that this parish/circuit can live into a missional ministry 
partnership? 


9. What do I hope to receive from these training sessions? 


10. What questions do I still have about missional ministry partnerships? 


Thank you for your time, presence, and participation 
as we journey together in this training 


APPENDIX E 
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The Apostles Creed: 


I believe in God, the Father almighty, creator of heaven and earth; 


I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord. He was conceived by the power of the 
Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary. He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
died, and was buried. He descended to the dead. On the third day he rose again. He 
ascended into heaven, and is seated at the right hand of Father. He will come again to 
judge the living and the dead. 


I believe in the Holy Spirit, the holy catholic Church, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 


The Nicene Creed: 


We believe in one God the Father, the Almighty, creator of heaven and earth, and of all 
that is, seen and unseen. 


We believe in one Lord, Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, eternally begotten of the 
Father, God from God, Light from Light, true God from true God, begotten, not made, of 
one being with the Father. Through him all things were made. For us men and for our 
salvation he came down from heaven; by the power of the Holy Spirit, he became 
incarnate from the Virgin Mary, and was made man. For our sake he was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate; he suffered death and was buried. On the third day he rose again in 
accordance with the Scriptures; he ascended into heaven and is seated at the right hand of 
the Father. He will come again in glory to judge the living and the dead, and his kingdom 
will have no end. 


We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the giver of life, who proceeds from the Father 
(and the Son). With the Father and the Son, he is worshipped and glorified. He has 
spoken through the Prophets. We believe in one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church. We 
acknowledge one baptism for the forgiveness of sins. We look for the resurrection of the 
dead, and the life of the world to come. Amen. 


A Modern Affirmation United Methodist Hymnal 885 


Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is the one true church, apostolic, and universal, 
whose holy faith let us now declare: 


We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, power, and love, 
whose mercy is over all his works, 
and whose will is ever directed to his children’s good. 


We believe in Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, 
the gift of the Father’s unfailing grace, 
the ground of our hope, 
and the promise of our deliverance from sin and death. 


We believe in the Holy Spirit as the divine presence in our lives, 
whereby we are kept in perpetual remembrance 
of the truth of Christ, And find strength and help in time of need. 


We believe that this faith should manifest itself 
in the service of love as set forth in our example of our blessed Lord, 
to the end that the kingdom of God may come upon the earth, Amen. 
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The Trinity 
Shield 


The Trinity 
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APPENDIX G 


GROUP DISCUSSION AND JOURNAL REFLECTION SAMPLE 
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Cross-Curriculum Group Discussion 


Sample 
(Beneath The Forest Floor) 


How does the fungal network of mycelium remind you of a cooperative ministry 
model? 


. What are the strengths of the fungal network model? Why? What are some 
weaknesses found within the fungal network? Why? 


What connections do you see between the fungal network model and what you 
have already learned about cooperative missional ministry partners? 


. What would it mean for congregations in any context to adopt cooperative 


ministry practices that reflect the cooperation of a fungal network? 


What part of a fungal network reflects your hopes and dreams for congregations 
in your context together as a cooperative parish? 


Discuss with your group how this model helps with congregations maintaining 
identity while being a part of a CMP. 
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Individual Clergy 
Follow up Interview 


Number: 


What stumbling blocks exist in the congregations becoming a missional ministry 
partnership/cooperative parish? 


What needs to be reframed in order to resist the independent church mentality 
within the church? 


Prior to the seminar sections, what were your cooperative ministry partnership 
experiences? 


How did the seminar sections impact your understandings, and encourage next 
steps toward becoming a cooperative ministry partnership 


What celebrations and tensions come to mind regarding this six-module learning 
journey? 


What was something new you learned from the seminars regarding becoming a 


cooperative ministry partnership? 


What was the most helpful part of the project? 
Least helpful? 


What resources would be helpful in taking next steps toward becoming part of a 
cooperative ministry partnership? 
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Individual Laity 
Follow up Interview 


Number: 


What stumbling blocks exist in the congregations becoming a missional ministry 
partnership/cooperative parish? . 


What needs to be reframed in order to resist the independent church mentality 
within the church? 


Prior to the seminar sections, what were your cooperative ministry partnership 
experiences? 


How did the seminar sections impact your understandings, and encourage next 
steps toward becoming a cooperative ministry partnership 


What celebrations and tensions come to mind regarding this six-module learning 
journey? 


What was something new you learned from the seminars regarding becoming a 
cooperative ministry partnership? 


What was the most helpful part of the project? 
Least helpful? 


What resources would be helpful in taking next steps toward becoming part of a 
cooperative ministry partnership? 
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